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PREFACE. 


Tais Pra is publiſhed dus it was performed at 
Brandenburgh Houſe, in order that any perſons who 
may have read the exact Tranſlations of it from the 
German, may be enabled to judge of the ungene- 
rous and falſe aſperſions of Now faper Writers, who 


have, by various paragraphs, inſinuated that it was 


played there with all the Jacobinical Speeches that 
abound in the Original. | 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


— LEA 


Mazx1twilian, CounT be Mook 


His Sons 


; CHarLEes De Moos, } 


Fzxaxcis pz Moos, 


AmELia, His Niece, 


SPIEGELBERG, * 


Swirz ER, 


ROLLER, Young Libertines, <who become 
RazMan, 18 


Grimm, 


SCHUPFTERLE, J | 
HznMan, the natural Son of a Nobleman 
A CoMMISSARY, 


Dan1zL, an old Servant of Count De Moors 
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Servants, Robbers, c. c. 


THE ROBBERS. 
A TRAGEDY. 


IN FIVE ACTS. 


— — ————_ 


THE Scene 1s laid in Germany, 
at the Time of the Enactment of 


a Perpetual Peace, 


in the beginning. of the 


Sixteenth Century. 
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PROLOGUE. 


WRITTEN BY 


THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH, 


— 


SOME plants there are that thrive in every ſoil; 
And, in each clime, repay the Planter's toll : 


Thus works of Genius thro' the world diſperſe; 


As Quixotte's fame, o'erſpread the Univerſe, — 
; | 


With our new Play to-night, thus may it fare, 


This fam'd exotic—prun'd with Britiſh care. 

Oh, may it touch each ſon's—each father's heart, 
And teach to all Humanity's ſoft part 

On Life's great ſtage ; inſtructing every child 

To bear a parent's frown with patience mild 


B2 Mild 


PROLOGUE. 


Mild as a mother's look, when ſhe reproves, 
And moſt by ſoft remonſtrance ſhews ſhe loves ; 
Forewarn each father, that a curſe in haſte, 

On his own aching heart will fall at laſt ; 

Prove to kind a truth we learn from Heaven, 


That—Man, to be reclaim'd, muſt be forgiv'n ! 


S 


THE ROBBERS. 


A TRAGEDY. 


— 


SCENE I. 8 
FR AN coNfA—A room in Count de Moor's Caſtle. 


— ———— {—— 


The Orp CounT and his Sen FRANCIS. 


FRANCIS. 
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gB UT you are not well, Sir !---you look 
pale. 

Old Moor. Quite well, my ſon. What have 
you to ſay to me? | 

Fran. The poſt is come in---a letter from our 
correſpondent at Leipſick. 


Old Moor. *{Earneſtly} Any news of my ſon 
Charles? | 


8 


3 


B 3 Fran. 


. 


were alling at 3 in the leaſt indiſpoled... | 4 
beg pardon ;---I will tell you at a more conve- li 


nient time. /Half aſide Such tidings are not for 
a frail old man. 8 
Old Moor. Great God! What am I doomed i 
to hear ?---be it even o ! 2 
Fran. {Taking a letter out of his pocket) You Wi 
know our correſpondent's writing. There, 1 
would give a finger of my right hand, to be able 
to ſay he is a liar.---Call up all. your fortitude, 
Sir.---Pardon me, Sir, you muſt not read this 
letter: it were too much to know all at once. 
Old Moor. All, did you ſay? Oh, my fon, iſ 
you with to ſpare this grey head ! but 3 
Fran. (Reads) Leipſick, the firſt of May. 
Your brother ſeems now to have filled up the 9 
meaſure of his ſhame. After contracting debts to 
the amount of 40,000 ducats, and ſeducing the 


daughter of a rich banker (whoſe lover, a brave 4 


young gentleman, he mortally wounded in 2 
duel,) he thought proper laſt night, at midnight, 
to decamp with ſeven others of his profligate ai- WW 
ſociates, and thus evade the purſuit of juſtice.” 
Father, for heaven's ſake! how is it with 
you? | 
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. 
O14 Moor. It is enough. -Stop there, my 


ſon. 5 
Fran. Ves, I will ſpare you. He reads on 
They have ſent off warrants: the injured par- 
ties cry aloud for juſtice——there is a price ſet 
upon his head.---The name of Moor.” ——No, 
theſe lips ſhall not be guilty of a father's murder, 
{tears the letter} Believe it not, Sir ! Believe not 
a ſyllable of it. 

Old Moor. (Weeping) My name, my honour- 
able name ! 

Fran. Oh, that he had never born als name 
of Moor! But I knew it well; 'twas what I 
always predicted. Obſerve that admired openneſs 
of character, for which you was wont to admire 
him, now confirmed audacity; that tenderneſs of 
feeling, awake only to the allurements of the 
wanton—— Where is now that bright genius? 
where is now your hero? a ſpectre! Perhaps, 
father, you may have the ſatisfaction of ſeeing 
him at the head of one of thoſe troops, that chuſe 
the foreſts for their abode, and kindly eaſe the 
traveller of his burden. Perhaps, father---oh, 
my poor father, find out for yourſelf another 
name; or the very boys in tiie ſtreets will point 
their fingers at 4 
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Old Moor. Is this well, my Francis? muſt 
you too pierce my heart ? 

Fran. Yes! you fee that I, too, have a ſpirit. 
Ay, that poor, that ordinary creature, Francis, 
that ſtock, wooden puppet ; ſo frigid, ſo inſen- 
ſible, and all thoſe pretty epithets, with which 
you were pleaſed to mark the contraſt 'twixt the 
brothers. He, poor creature, ('twas of me you 
ſpoke) he will die within his narrow bounds, and iN 
be forgotten. Vet, with uplifted hands, I thank Wi 
thee, Heaven! that the poor Francis,---the cold, . 
the ſtupid block, has no reſemblance of his 
brother. be. 

Old Moor. Pardon me, my child: reproach 
not thy miſerable father, whoſe fondeſt hopes are 
blaſted for ever. That God, who has ordained 
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theſe tears to flow for the crimes of thy brother, 
has mercifully 9 that thou ſhouldſt 
wipe them away. 1 

Fran. Ves, my father ! thy Francis will wipe 3 


thoſe tears away, Thy Francis will ſacrifice his 


own life, to prolong the days of his father. | 

Old Moor. Thou haſt great and many duties 
to fulfil : may Heaven bleſs thee, for what thou 
haſt done, and what thou yet ſhalt do for me ! 


— 


Fran. 


C4 


Fran. Say then at once that you were happy, 


ir you could not call that wretch your fon 
WF Suppoſe you throw him off at once; renounce 


him for ever. 


| Old Moor. {ith emotion What didit thou 
I ſay ? renounce him? wouldſt thou I ſhould curſe 
my ſon * 

d Fran. Not ſo, my father! Curſe thiy ſon ?---- 
=E Heaven forbid ! But, whom doſt thou call thy 
WT {on ?---Is it the monſter, to whom thou gaveſt 
life; and who, in return, does his utmoſt to 
abridge thine ? 

Old Moor. Unnatural child! ah, me! but 
W {till u child. | 
Han. Oh, that you ſhould be thus ſlow to 
WW diſcover his character! Will nothing remove the 


ſcales from your eyes ?---No! your indulgence 


muſt rivet him in all his vices; your ſupport 


encourage, and even warrant them: Thus you 
may avert the curſe from his head---that eternal 


curſe which now mult fall upon your own. 
| Old Moor. Well,---I will write to him, that 
[ [ throw him off for ever! 
Fran. Twere right and wiſely done. 
Old Moor. That he never ſee my face again. 
Han. That will have a good effect, 1. 

| -1--_ 
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Old Moor. {With emotion Till he become 


another man. 


Fran. Right, Sir, quite right :--But, ſuppoſe 


him now to come like a hypocrite, and woo you 
to compaſſion, and fawn and flatter, till he 
obtains his pardon :---and, the next moment, he 
laughs at the fond weakneſs of his father. 


Old Moor. IT muſt write to him imme. if 


diately. {He it going out.) 

Fran. Stop, Sir, one word more. I am 1 afraid 
your anger may make you ſay ſomething too 
harſh. It would be to drive him at once 
to deſpair: and, /hefizating) on the other hand, 


don't you think that he might interpret a letter ; b 


from your own hand, as perhaps, a 


ſort of 4 


pardon : Would it not be better, Sir, if I ſhould Y 


write to him? 


Old Moor. Do ſo, my fon. Oh, it would 
have broke my heart to have written to him! © 


Write to him that 
Fran. {Haſiily) Is that agreed, then? 
Old Moor. Write to him that a thouſand 
/ tears of blood---a thouſand ſleepleſs nights 
but don't drive him to deſpair. 


Fran. Come, Sir, won't you go to bed ? this 
affects you too much. 


Ola 


„ 


Ol Moor. Write to kim that his father's 
heart but don't drive him to deſpair. 


ce 


[Exit in great agitation. 


Fran. Ay, Ay, be comforted :---Never thall 
you preſs your darling to your bolom. No, there 
is a gulph betu cen — diſtant as heaven from 
hell He was torn for ever from your arms, 
before you knew 1t was poſſible you ever could 
have deſired it. Theſe papers muſt not be ſeen ; 
that might be dangerous, if the hand writing 
was known. {Picks up all the ſcraps of paper} 
I ſhould be a pitiful bungler indeed, if I knew 
not yet, how to tear a ſon from the arms of his 
father, were they linked together with chains 

of iron. — Courage my boy! the favourite's 
removed :---That's a giant's ſtep. But there 1s 
another heart from which I mult tear that image; 
ay, were that heart to break for it. What are, 
to me, the ties of kindred ? I'll burſt thofe 
trammels of affection, bonds of the foul :--I never 
knew their force : Nature denied me the {weet 
play of the heart, and all its perſuaſive elo- 
quence. What muſt its place ſupply ? Impe- 
rious force !----Henceforth, be that the only 


ſervant of my wiſhes, and all ſhall yield before 
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[Amt comes ſlowly from the back part of the ſtage.) 


She comes! Ah, the medicine works: -I know 
it by her ſtep. 


[Amelia, without obſerving him, tears a neſe-gay in 
pieces, and treads it under foot. 


What have thoſe poor flowers done to offend 
mM e 

' (Starting, then looking at him fledfa 10 
I it OR of you here; whom, of all mankind, 
1 moſt deſired to fee ? 

Fran. Me! is it poſſible: me, of all mankind ! 

Ame. You, Sir,---even you! I have hun- 
gered, I have thirſted for the ſight of you. Stay, 
I conjure you.---Here, poiſoner, let me enjoy 
my higheſt pleaſure ; let me curſe thee to thy 
face. 

Fran. Why am I thus treated ? You wrong 
me: Go to the father. 

Ame. Who! That father who gives his ſon 
the bread of deſpair to eat, while he pampers 
himſelf with the richeſt delicacies; who gluts 
his palled appetite with coſtly wines, and reſts 
his palſied limbs on down; while his ſon, his 
noble ſon, the paragon of all that's worthy, all 


that's 
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6 
that's amiable, that's great, wants the bare 

neceſſaries of life. Shame on you, monſter 

r. inhumanity !- -unfeeling, brutal monſters.--- 

His only ſon 

Fran, I thought he had two ſons. 

Ame. Ay, he deſerves many ſuch ſons, as 
you. Yes {---when ſtretched on the bed of 
death, he ſhall extend his feeble hands, and ſeek 
to graſp for the laſt time his injured, noble 
Charles, let him feel thy icy hand, thou fiend ! 
and ſhudder at the touch. 

Fran. You rave, Amelia: I pity you. 
| Ame, Doſt thou ſo? doſt thou pity thy 
brother? No, ſavage; thou hateſt him. I aſk 
a you to hate me alſo. I ſhould die for ſhame, 
if, while I thought on Charles, I could, for 
a moment, believe that thou didſt not hate me. 
Promiſe me that thou wilt; and go, villain as 
thou art, and leave me. | f 

Fran. Charming enthuſiaſt ! Has that em 
paſſioned ſoul e me. ese 
Ame. (With great emotion.) Ves! I+pwn it 
was ſo-Ves, 1 in ſpite of you; barbarians, to/ the 
world I will avow it; I love him, I adore him. 

Fran. How ungenerous, how cruel, to make fo 
ill a return to ſo much fondneſs; nay to forget 
Ame. 


16 


Ame. Forget! What mean'ſt thou, wretch ? 

Fran. Wore he not a ring of yours----a ring 
You put yourſelf upon his finger ?---It is a hard 
trial, T own, for the heat of youthful blood, and 
hardly reſiſtible; thoſe women have ſuch arts, 
ſuch faſcinating charms.---Then, how could he 
help it? he had, perhaps, nothing elſe to give her. 

Ame. My ring to a wanton ? How fayſt thou! 
My ring? 

Fran. Ay, think of that. Had ] ſuch a jewel, 
and from Amelia too,---death itſelf ſhould not 
have raviſhed it from this hand ! 

Ainc. But, it cannot be! Thou art a „lan- 
derer 


Fraucis remains axuhils abſorb d in thought, and 
then turns away ſuddenty, as if going aut. 
Whither art thou going? does ſhame overpower 

thee ? 
| Fran. Let me be gone! let my tears have 
their free courſe! Cruel, tyrannic father ! that 
could ghandon to miſery, the beſt, the worthieſt 
of thy children. Let me have this moment to 
throw myſelf at his feet, and on my knees intreat 
to heap upon my head that heavy malediction. 
Ame. What now! is it poſſible? art thou 
yet my Charles's brother? the kind, the tender ? 
Fran. 
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„ 
Fran. Oh, Amelia! how I admire that match- 


les conſtancy of affection ! Wilt thou pardon - 


3 me that moſt ſevere---that cruel trial of my love? 


> 


Hear me !---'twas on a calm ſtill evening, the 
laſt before his departure for Leipſick; when 
taking me along with him to that grove, which 
has ſo often witneſſed the rapturous expreſſions 
of your paſſion; there, after a long ſilence, he 


took my hand in his; and, while the tears almoſt 


choked his utterance,---I leave my Amelia, ſaid 
he, I know not how to account for it, but I have 
a ſad preſentiment that it is for ever. Do not 
abandon her, my dear brother ! Be her friend, 
her Charles, ſhould it happen that Charles 


W ſhould never return--— that he were gone for 


ever! {throwing himſelf at Amelia's feet, aud Ai ing 
her hand with ardor And he is gone for ever; no 
more will he return :---And J have pledged my 
ſacred promiſe. 

Ame. {Springing back) Traitor! are you now 
detected? Twas in that very grove, that we ex- 
changed our ſolemn plighted oath, that no other 
love, even after death. What an impious 
wretch art thou: How execrable! Quit my 
ſight. 

Fran. You know me not, Amelia ! ſtill you 
know me not, 


4195 


Ame. Oh, I know you well! moſt completely 
well! At this inſtant quit my ſight. 

Fran. You inſult me oy, Madam. 

Ame. Quit my fight, I fay ! Thou haſt robbed 
me of a precious hour: may it be counted on 
thy worthleſs life ! 

Fran. You hate me, then? 

Ame. I ſcorn you! Wretch, begone! 

Fran. What? / tamping with fury on the ground) 
Thou ſhalt quake for this! To be ſacrificed to 
an outcaſt ! | 

| [Exit 


Ame. Go, mean and infamous wretch ! now, 
I am once more with Charles.---Outcaſt did he 
ſay? I would not change the rags, which that 
poor outcaſt wears, for the imperial purple. — 
What muſt be that look with which he begs his 
bread ? an eye of majeſty itſelf, a look, that daz- 
zles into nought the {plendour of the proud, the 
pageant triumph of the rich and great. 


[Exit 


SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


An Inn on the Frontiers of Saxony. 


— Ce YT EE — x. 


CHARLES DE MooR, 


(Walkins about very impatientl.) 


What is become of theſe fellows? Here, 
houſe ! get me ſome more wine.---"T1s very late, 
and the poſt not yet arrived: /putting his hand an 
his heart) how beats it here? Hollo ! more wine, 
I ſay ! I need a double portion of courage. to day, 
for joy or for deſpair. 


[Wine is brought: be drinks, and frites the table 
2 with his "Ops 


1 


Wretches, hol; income 1s beyond, computa- 
tion, have worn my threſhold in dunning pay- 
ment of a few miſerable debts: yet, ſo friendly 
have I entreated them, graſped them by the 
hand: Give me but a ſingle day: All in vain ! 
What are prayers, oaths, tears, to them? They 


touch not the ſcaly armour of an impenetrable 
heart. 


C Zuler 
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Enter SettEGELBERG with Letters 


Sieg. A plague conſume it! One ſtroke 
after another ! Damnation! What think'ſt thou, 
Moor? It drives on to madneſs. 

Moor. What is the matter now? 

Sieg. The matter, read ;---read it yourſelf ! 
Our trade's at an end: Peace proclaimed in 
Germany. 

Moor. Peace in Germany? 

Spieg. Yes! 'tis enough to make a man hang 
himſelf :---Pens muſt rend where ſwords 
hacked before. 

Moor. ( Throwing away his ſword. ) Then, let 
cowards rule, and men throw by their arms, 
Here I bid adieu to all noble enterpriſe, and ſeck 
once more my native peaceful fields. 

Spieg. What the devil, will you play the 
prodigal ſon upon us? Fie, fie! Shame upon it! 
Misfortune ſhould never make a coward of 
a4 man. r | 
| Moor. Maurice! 1 will aſk pardon of my 
| | father, and think it no ſhame. Call it weakneſs, 

if you pleaſe: It is the weakneſs of a man ; and 
| he who feels it not, muſt be either above or 
| below it. I ſteer the middle courſe. | 


| | Spieg. 


6 
Spieg. Go, then: I know thee no longer for 


Moor. Have you forgot, how many thouſand 


times, with the glaſs in your hand, you ſcoffed 
at the old miſer ?---Let him ſcrape and hoard, 
as he will, I'll drink the more for it.---Have you 
forgot that, Moor? That was ſpoke like a man; 
but now 

Moor. Curſe on you for that remembrance ! 
May I be curled for ever having uttered it: 'twas 
the ſpeech of intoxication: my heart abhorred 
what my tongue expreſſed. 

Sieg. So, you would then give up the game; 
bury your talents in the earth. Do you think 
our paltry exploits at Leipſick, were the limits 
of human genius? Let us launch into the great 

W world.---Paris and London for me! There, if 
Hou ſalute a perſon with the title of honeſt man, 
he knocks you down for it---there, a man has 
W ſome pleaſure in the trade: 'tis on a grand ſcale: 
ſuch charming counterfeiting of hands, loading 
of dice, picking of locks, and gutting of ſtrong 
boxes. 

Moor. {Ironically ) What, have you got that 
length ? W 
- Spreg. You miſtruſt me, I think. Stay, till 
I get warmed in the buſineſs, and you ſhall ſee 


C 2 Won- 
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wonders: you ſhall all be jealous of me. 
J will invent ſuch places, as ſhall confound you 
all. Go, leave me. You ſhall all be indebted to 
my bounty for your ſupport. 

Moor. You are a fool. The wine has got into 
your head: tis that makes you bluſter ſo. 

Spteg. Yes, yes! the name of Spiegelberg 
ſhall fly from pole to pole : and you, ye cowards, 
ye reptiles, ye thall crawl in the dirt, while 
Spiegelberg {hall ſoar to the temple of glory with 
an eagle's flight. 

Moor. A good journey to you. Soar away to 
the pinnacle of glory from the top of the gallows. 
In the ſhade of my paternal woods, in the arms 
of Amelia, I court far nobler pleaſures. 'Tis now 
eight days ſince I have written to my father, to 
entreat his pardon. Ihave not concealed from him 
the ſmalleſt circumſtance of my miſconduct ; 
and ſincere repentance will ever find forgiveneſs. 
Maurice, let us part ; part, never to meet again. 
The poſt is arrived: at this very hour my father's 
pardon is within theſe walls. 


Enter SWITZER, GRIMM, ROLLER, & SCHUFTERLE. 


Roller. Do you know, that there 1s a ſearch 
for us; and, that every moment, we may expect 
to be apprehended ? 


( 21 ) 


Moor. I am not ſurpriſed at it; nor do I care 
how matters go. Have none of you ſeen Raz- 
man? did he not ſpeak of ſome letters he had for 
me ? 

Roller. I believe he has ſome; for he has 
been looking for you. We deſired him to be at 
this place. You tremble, Sir, 

Moor. I do not tremble. What ſhould 
I tremble for? Friends, this letter re- 
rejoice with me: I am the happieſt of men. 
Tremble! Why ſhould I tremble? 


Enter RazMmMan—Mook runs up to him. 


Moor. The letter: where is the letter? 


: [ Razman gives a letter, which he eagerly opens, 


My brother's hand ——/reads} 


Roller. What the devil is Spiegelberg about 
there? 

Spieg. / After a long pauſe of reflection, flarting 
up, and ſeizing Switzer by the throat, Your 
purſe, or your life. 


[ Switzer, with great coolneſs, drives him againſt 
the wal!, All laugh. Aer, after having read 
the letter, lets it fall, and is going out diſti acted, 


c3 Roller. 
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| Roller, {Stopping him) Moor, where are you 
going? What's the matter, Moor? | 
Moor. Loſt! laſt for ever loſt ! 
[ Ruſhes out. 


Swritz, He muſt have got ſtrange news. Let 
us ſee, what it can be? 


[ takes up the letter, and reads. 


* Unfortunate brother; I am ſorry to inform 
you, that you have nothing more to hope for. 
Your father ſays, you may go whereſoever your 
evil genius ſhall direct you: He gives you up to 
perdition. He bids me tell you, that though you 
were to come 1n tears, and cling to his knees, you 
cannot hope for pardon : that you may expect 
a dungeon of the caſtle for your apartment, and 
bread and water for your ſuſtenance, till your 
brifly hairs outgrow the feathers of an eagle, and 
your nails the claws of a vulture. Theſe are his 
very words: he orders me to ſtop here, to bid 
you an eternal adieu. — I pity you from my 
ſoul, Francis de Moor.” Here's a pretty 


kind brother for you! and this vermin is called 
Francis. | 

Spieg. Bread and water! was that the word? 
a fine life, indeed! No; I thall find a better for 
you than that: did not J always tell you, I muſt 
ſcheme for you? 
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| Raz. What do you propoſe for our relief? 
What is your plan for raiſing us from this pitiful 
ſtate ? 

Sieg. Liſten to me. He places himſelf in the 
midſi of them) Is there a drop of German blood, 
of the blood of the heroes in your veins? Come, 
let us betake ourſelves to the foreſts of Bohemia; 
form a troop of robbers; and — What do you 
ſtare at? 

Roller. Maurice, Maurice, have a care of 
yourſelf : beware of the beaſt that has three legs. 

Spreg. And are you afraid of that, you piti- 
ful animal? Many a noble fellow, fit to have 
reformed the world, has rotted between heaven 
and earth: and does not the renown of ſuch men 
live for centuries ? 

Raz. Great and maſterly, by heaven ! take 
me to yourſelf, I am yours for ever. 

Grim. Ay; let them call it infamy! What 
then? Courage, my boy: Have with you. 


[ Gives his hand. 


Schuf. Give me your hand. | 
Switz., {Coming ſlowly forward and giving his 
hand) Maurice, thou art a great man. 
Roller. {( After a filence, with his eyes fixed on 
Switzer} What? and you too, my friend? 
C 4 Give 
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Give me your hand. Roller and Switzer for 
ever! ay, to the pit of perdition. 

Spieg. Up to the ſtars, my boys; courage! 
Off with your glaſſes. Here's a health to the God 
Mercury. 

All drinking Here he goes. | 

Spieg. Now for buſineſs, A twelvemonth 
hence, we ſhall be able to buy carldoms. 

Switz. Yes, if we are not broke upon the 


wheel, 


[ 1hey are going off 


Roller. Softly, my boys, where are you going ? 
The beaſt muſt have a head to its body. Rome 
and Sparta never could have ſtood, without 
a chief to command them. 2 

Spreg. (In a tone of complacency) Yes, very 
right. Roller ſpeaks to the purpoſe. We muſt 
have a chief; a man of talents, great reach. 
a politick head. 

Roller. If there was any hope, — any chance 
that But, I deſpair of his conſent. 

Spieg. Why deſpair, my friend ? Perhaps, he 
may be prevailed upon. 

Roller. It will be all children's play, if he is 
not our leader. Without Moor, we are a body 
without a ſoul. 

Spieg. ( Turning aſide) Blockhead. 


( 25 ) 


Enter MooR, very much agitated, 


Moor. Men, Men! falſe, treacherous croco- 
diles! Your eyes are water your hearts are 
iron. The lion and the panther feed their 
whelps; the raven ſtrips the carrion to bring it 
to her young, and he——he —— Whatever ma- 
lice can deviſe, I have learnt to bear: I could 
ſmile, when my enemy drinks of my heart's 
blood. But, when a father's love becomes 
a fury's hate — Oh, then, let fire rage here, 
where once was humanity ; the tender-hearted 
lamb becomes a tiger. | 

Roller. Hearkee, Moor! What's your opi- 
nion? Is not the life of a robber better than 
ſtarving in a dungeon ? 

Moor. To repent, and not to be forgiven ! 
Oh, I could poiſon the ocean, that they might 
drink death in every ſource. I truſted to his 
compaſſion ; relied on it wholly ; and found no 
pity. 

Raz. Do you hear, Moor! this frenzy makes 
him deaf, | 

Moor. . Begone, fly! Is not your name man ? 
Out of my fight with that human face. I loved 
him with ſuch unutterable affection! no fon 


ever 
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ever loved a father ſo: I would have ſacrificed 
a thouſand lives for him. Ah, where is he that 
will put a ſword into my hand, to extinguiſh at 
one mortal blow this viperous race ! Oh, he were 
my friend, my angel, my God! I- would fall 
down and worſhip him. 

Roller. We will be ſuch friends, let us but 
fpeak to you. | 

Raz. Come with us to the foreſts of Bohemia. 
We'll form a troop of robbers: and then 

Switz, Thou ſhalt be our captain! Thou 
muſt be our captain. 

Moor. {To Razman) Who put that thought 
into your head? Tell me, ſirrah! Yes, by 
the thouſand arms of death ! that we will ! that 
we ſhall do! I is a thought worthy of a divinity ! 
Robbers and aſſaſſins, as my ſoul lives, I will be 
your captain. 

All. Long live the captain. 

Spieg. Aide Till IT give him his mittimus. 

Moor. So now, the ſcales drop from my eyes. 
What a fool I was, to think of returning to my 
cage? My ſoul thirſts for action, my ſpirit pants 
for liberty. Robbers and aſſaſſins! With thoſe 
words, I ſet all laws at defiance. Man had no 


humanity, when I appealed to humanity. Pity 
and 


1 
and compaſſion; here let me throw you off for 
ever. I have no father, no affection more. 
Come, death and murder, be my maſters; and 
teach me to forget that this heart e' er knew 
what fondneſs was. Here ſtand around in a circle 
and ſwear to be true to me, till death. 

All. (Except Spiegelberg Till death. 

Moor. And now, by this man's right hand, 
I ſwear to be your faithful commander, till death. 
Now, by my ſoul, I'll make a corpſe of him 
who firſt ſhews fear among you. Are you agreed? 

All. We are all agreed. 

Moor Then let us go, — fear neither dan- 
ger nor death. Our deſtiny has long been fixed, 
unalterable; and each ſhall meet his end, as fate 
decrees, — on the down bed, or in the bloody 
field; the gibbet, or the wheel! One of thee 
deaths we die for certain. 


[ Exeunt omnes. 


END OF THE FIRST ACT, 


r TIL 


SCENE I. 
d de Moor's Caflle. 


FRANCIS alone. 


I've loſt all patience with theſe doctors- -an 
| old man's life is an eternity; If to tear the ſoul 
| could kill the body: Ay, that were ſomething : 
| an original invention. Think on that, Moor 
| Twere an art, worthy to have thee for its in- 
1 ventor. / Ming Hum, hum! Ha, I have it! 
* I will play my battery of death; — ſtroke after 
| ſtroke, inceſſant; till nature's mold is broken, 
if and the whole troop of furies ſeize his foul ; and 
end their work by horror and deſpair. 


lf Triumphant thought !——now tor the work. 
| 
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Enter HERMAN. 


Fran. What, Herman? 

Her. Herman, at your ſervice, good Sir! 

Fran. I have ſomething to ſay to you, 
Herman. 

Her. I hear you with a thouſand fears. 

Fran. I know you well: you're reſolute and 
brave: you have a ſoldier's heart! My father, 
Herman, by heavens, he wrong'd you much ! 

Her. By hell, I won't forget it! 

Fran. That's ſpoken like a man. Revenge 
becomes a man: I like you, Herman. Here, 
take this purſe; it ſhould be heavier, were I the 
maſter. Here ! 

Her. Good Sir! I thank you heartily. Tis 
my moſt earneſt with you were. 

Fran. Say you ſo, good Herman? But, my 
father, he has the marrow of a lion in his bones, 
and I am but a younger fon. © . 

Her. I wiſh you were the elder und he in 
the laſt ſtage of a conſumption. _ 

Fran. Ha! were that the caſe, the eldeſt ſon 
would not forget you, my friend. Then ſhould 
you roll in gold: then ſhould you But 
I have wandered from what I meant to ſay.----- 
Have you quite forgot the fair Amelia ? 
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Her. Thunder of heaven! why have you 
called up that thought ? 

Fran. You loſt her: 'twas my brother, that 
was the conjuror there. 

Her. He thall pay dearly for it. 

Fran. She diſtinguith'd you, I believe; and 
he thruſt you down ſtairs. He adviſed you to 
ſell your patent of nobility to mend your ſtock- 
ings. 8 
Her. Hell conſume him; I'll tear his eyes out 
with theſe nails. 

Fran. Herman, come near. Thou ſhalt have 
Amelia. 

Her. I will have her; in ſpite of hell, I'll 
have her. 

Fran. You ſhall have her, I tell you, and 
from my hand: Come near. You don't know, 
perhaps, that Charles is as good as diſinherited. 
But the old man begins to repent a little, of the 
precipitate ſtep he has taken; and the girl 


Amelia, lamean, purſues him inceſſantly with her 


tears and reproaches. He will be ſending in 
queſt of him by and by all over the world ; and 
if he is found, good night to you, Herman. You 
may then make your obedience, and humbly 
open the coach door, when he goes to church 


with her. 


| 
| 
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Her. I'll ſtrangle him at the altar. 

Fan. His father will ſoon give his eſtates up 
to him, and live in retirement. Then that proud 
hot-headed bluſterer will have the reins in his 
own hands, and laugh his enemies to ſcorn. 

Her. No! If there is a ſpark of invention in 
this head, that ſhall never be. 

Fran, You too, my dear Herman, muſt fink 
beneath the ſcourger. 

Her. {Eagerly) Tell me what I muſt do. 

Fran. Hear then, Herman, you ſee how 
I enter into your feelings, like a true friend. Go, 
change your clothes, diſguiſe yourſelf, get your- 
ſelf announced to the old man, as one that 1s 
juſt return'd from Hungary. Give out, that you 
were with my brother, at the laſt battle; and 
that you were preſent, when he breath'd his 
laſt upon the field. 

Her. Will they believe me? 

Fran. Poh, let me alone for that: Take this 
packet. Here you will find a commiſſion, and 
all the neceſſary documents, that would con- 
vince ſuſpicion itſelf of the truth of your ſtory. 
As for the winding up of the plot, leave that 
to me. | 

Her. And then, it will be, long live our 
new maſter, our noble lord,” Francis de Moor. 
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Fran. Ha! You ſee it at the firſt glance: for 
look-ye, how fure and how quick the project 
works. Amelia's hopes are gone for ever :---the 
old man lays his ſon's death at his own 
door; he falls fick ;---a tottering houſe does 
not want an earthquake to bring it down ; — 
he'll never outhve your intelligence :---Then, 
I am his. only ſon Amelia has loſt every 
ſupport, and is the play-thing of my will: 
You may eaſily gueſs what follows: you 
in ſhort, all goes to a with. But you 
muſt not flinch from your word. 

Her. Flinch, did you ſay? The ball might 
as ſoon fly back to the cannon. You may 
depend upon me. Farewell. 

Fran. Remember 'tis for yourſelf you are 


working. 


[Exit Herman. 


Francis. How impetuouſly the blockhead 
throws off his honeſty, to ſnatch at an object 
that the ſmalleſt ſpark of common ſenſe muſt 
convince him he never can attain. This 
fellow is an arrant knave, and yet he truſts 
to one's promiſe :- it coſts him nothing to 
deceive an honeſt man; and yet, when de- 
ceived himſelf, he never will forgive it. 
Is this the boaſted lord of the creation? 

[ Exit. 
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SCENE II. 


OLD MooR's APARTMENT, 


8. 


The CouxT aſleep. Enter AMELIA. 


AMELIA. > T 


SoFTLY, oh! ſoftly: he is aſleep.- How 
good, how venerable! Such is the counte- 
nance with which they paint the bleſſed ſaints. 
Angry with thee ?---Oh, no! with that 
grey head ?---Oh, never, never ! 

Old Moor. /in his ſleep/ My Charles, my 
Charles ! | 

Ame. Hark ! his guardian angel has heard 
my prayers! *Tis ſweet to breathe the air in 
which his name was uttered. I'Il ſtay here. 

Old Moor. [till afleep.) Are you there ?--- 
Oh, do not look ſo pitifully upon me. I am 
miſerable enough already. | 


[He flirs reſtlefily. 


Ame. ( Waking him haſtily) Uncle, my dear 
Uncle, *twas but a dream. 
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Old Moor. ( Waking) Where am]; are you 
there, my niece ? 

Ame. You had a delightful ſleep, Sir. 

Ol Moor. I was dreaming of my Charles. 
Why did they break my dreams? J might have 
had my pardon from his mouth. 

Ame. His pardon! Angels have no reſent- 
ment: He forgives you; Uncle! I forgive 
you too. 

O. Moor. No, no, my child! that wan 
cheek, that deadly pale, bears witneſs in ſpite of 
thee. Poor girl! I have waſted all the promiſes 
of thy ſpring, thy joys of youth : Thele images 
bring back paſt times. Oh, my child ! I was fo 
happy in your loves. {WVeeps} 


Enter DANIEL. 


Dan. Sir! there's a man without who 
withes to ſpeak with you. He ſays he brings 
tidings of importance. 

Old Moor. To me, Amelia, there 1s but 
one ſubject of ſuch tidings ; you know it.--- 
Perhaps tis ſome poor wretch who comes to 
me for charity, for relief; he ſhall not go 
hence in ſorrow. Admit him. 

[ Exit Daniel. 
Ame. 
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ut 


Ine. 
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Ame. A beggar; and he is let in at 
once. 


Enter FRANCIS, HERMAN in diſguiſe, & DANIEL. 


Fran. Here is the man, Sir: he ſays he 
has terrible news for you: Can you bear to 
hear 1t, Sir. 

Old Moor. I know but one thing terrible 
to hear. Speak it out, friend. 

Her. You are the father of Charles de 
Moor? 

Ame. How do you know that? 

Her. 1 knew his ſon. 

Old Moor. Is he alive---is he alive? Do 
you know him? Where is he; f 

Her. He ſtudied at the Univerſity of Leip- 


ſick: whither he went from thence, I know 


not. He wandered all over Germany, bare- 
headed and bare-footed, as he told me him- 
ſelf; and begged his bread from door to door. 
About five months afterwards, the terrible war 
broke out between the Turks and the Poles : 
He followed the victorious army of King 
Matthias to the town of Peſth : he and I ſiept 
in the ſame tent. 'Often did he ſpeak of his 
old father, and of his blaſted hopes. 
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Old Moor. Enough, enough! No more.“ 

Her. Soon afterwards, we had a hot en- 
gagement : Your ſon did prodigies that day. 
A whole ſhower of fire was poured from 
every quarter: Your ſon kept his ground. 
A ball ſhattered his right hand: he ſeized 
the colours with his left; and {tiIL he kept 
his ground. 

Ame. He kept his ground, uncle! He kept 
his ground. 1 

Her. I found him lying in the field of battle, 


the blood flowing from his wounds.---Fellow- 


ſoldier, (ſays he) I am told that the General 
has fallen: I follow him! He took his hand 


from his ſide; and, in a few moments, he 


breathed his laſt like a hero. 


Fran. {Pretending rage) Curs'd be that 


tongue! Wretch, are you come here to be 
my father's executioner ? 

Her. It was the laſt requeſt of my dying 
friend.---Take this ſword (fays he, in a faul- 
tering voice); carry it to my father: Tell 
him, his malediction was my doom :---'twas 
that which made me ruth on battle and on 
death. I die in deſpair. The laſt word he 
uttered was Amelia ! 
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O/d Maor. My malediction was his death! 
He died in deſpair ? 

Her. Here is the {word. 

Ame. The laſt word was Amelia ? 

Old Moor "Twas I that gave him my 
eurie---he died by my hand? 

Her. (very much agitated) I cannot ſtand 
it : this ſight of miſery unmans me. My Lord, 
farewell. / Io Francis aſide} Have you a heart? 


[Exit Herman 
Ame. Amelia! with his laft ſigh. Is it then 


true? alas, too true! He is dead----my 
Charles is dead! 


[Exit Amelia. 


Fran. (Looking at his father) Damnation! 
He has a heart of adamant ! Thus buft- 
fetted, and yet unbroken ?---all my art 1s loſt 
upon him. 

Old Moor. Oh, mitery! My child, my 
daughter, do not abandon me. {To Francis 


Wretch, give me back my fon. 


Fran, Who was it gave him his male- 
diction * Who was it made him ruſh on 
battle and on death? Who drove him to 
deſpair ? 

; D 3 Old 


n 
Old Moor. It was you who made me throw 
him off: You, who forced that malediction 


from my heart ! Oh, give me back my 
ſon ! Monſter, inhuman monſter, give me back 


my ſon! 


[ Riſes furiouſly, and endeavours ta ſeize Francis, 
wha runs out : He falls on the floor.) 


Oh !---to be in deſpair, and not to die! 
They abandon me in death. Oh! will none 
for pity hold this head ?-----will none releaſe 


this ſpirit----no ion, no niece, no friend? Oh, 


deipair ? 
[ Exit, led by Damel. 
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SCENE III. 


A Foreſt in Bohemia. 


RazMAN enters alone on one fide, and SPIEGELBERG 


with a few others on the other ſide. 


RAZMAN. 


WELcoME, brother! welcome, my brave 
fellow, to the foreſts of Bohemia. Whence 
come you now ? 

Spieg. Hot from the fair of Leipſick. 
There was rare ſport. And how has it fared 
with you ſince we left you? I could tell 
you of ſuch feats. | 

Raz. I have no doubt of it: But where 
have you picked up all theſe fellows? You 
recruit like a hero. 

Spieg. Ay, and a ſet of clever dogs too. 

Raz. The captain will make you welcome 
with theſe brave boys: he has got ſome fine 
tellows too. 


D 4 Spieg. 
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Sieg. P'thaw! Your captain! Put his 
men and mine in compariton. But where 
is he? 

Raz. What, don't you know? 
Roller ! 

Sprez. What of him? 

Raz. He's hang'd ; that's all. 

Spreg. What---when---where did you hear 
of it ? 

Rax. Why, we heard nothing of him for 
ſome time: he was all that while in jail: he 
was three times put to the rack, to make him 
diſcover his captain. The brave fellow never 
ſqueaked. Yeſterday he got ſentence; and 
this morning he went off to the devil. Our 
Captain only heard of it yeſterday. You 
know he always thought highly of Roller: 
He vows he will light him up fuch a funeral 
pile as, never king had; and he and Switzer 
are gone about it. 

Spreg. Poor Roller. 


Poor 


[ Roller's voice is heard hallaing. 


Ras, By heaven's! *'tis his voice. 


- (483 


Enter Moor, ROLLER, SWITZER, GRIMM, and 
SCHUFTERLE, and the whole band, all beſpattered as 
fron the road. 


Moor, Roller is free. Take my horſe, and 
daſh a bottle of wine over him. {He fits 
down on the ground.) "Twas hot work. 

Speiz. Are you his ghoſt, or are you fleſh 
and blood ? 

Roller. {Quite breathleſs} Fleſh and blood, 
my boy, Where do you think I came from ? 

Raz. Who the devil knows. Aſk the 
witch on whoſe broomſtick you rode, Had 
not you received ſentence ? ; 

Roller. Ay, truly, and ſomething more: 
I was at the foot of the gallows. Switzer 
will tell you. What are you there, Spiegel- 
berg? I thought to have met you ſomewhere 
elſe. 

Spreg. How did you eſcape? I am in amaze, 
From the foot of the gallows, did you ſay ? 

Roller. Yes? twas my captain. I thank my 
captain for my breath, my liberty, my life. 

 Stwit, Ha! the trick's worth telling: It was 
but yeſterday that we got notice by our ſpies, 
that unleſs the ſky fell, or ſome ſuch accident, 
| Roller 
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Roller was certainly to die this morning. 
Come, ſaid the captain! Shall our friend go 
ſwing, and we do nothing for him ? He gave his 
orders to the band : we ſent a truſty fellow who 
contrived to give Roller notice, by ſlipping 
a ſcrap of paper into his ſoup. 

Roller. I had no hopes of the thing . 

Switz, We watch d for the moment; when 
every thing was quiet, the ſtreets deſerted, every 
mortal gone, to ſee the ſigit — now, ſaid the 
captain, now's the time: ſet fire. Our fellows 
darted like a ſhot through the town, {et fire to 
it in three and thirty different places; They 
threw burning matches on the powder ma- 
gazine, into the churches, and the ſtore- 
houſes; and m a moment the whole was in 
a whirlwind of fire. There was ſuch a horrible 
noiſe and confuſion, the great bells were ſet 
_ a ringing, the powder magazine blew up! 'twas 
as if heaven and earth and hell had gone 
together. 

Roller. Then my attendants began to look 
behind them; all the range of hills re-echoed 
with the exploſions : the terror was univerſal: 
now was the time : they had taken off my irons, 

off I went like an arrow, out of fight in a mo- 
7 ment, 
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ment, while they ſtood petrified ; luckily, I had 


but a few paces to run to the river. I tore off 
my clothes, jump'd in, and ſwam under water, 
till I thought they had loſt ſight of me. Our 
captain was on the other fide, with horſes ready 
and clothes for me; and here, my boys, here 
I am! Moor, my brave fellow, I wiſh only you 
were in the ſame ſcrape, that I might W. you 
out of it. 

Raz. Egad! It was a maſterly ſtroke. 

Roller. Ay, ſo it was: but you can't judge 
of it: no, unleſs you had the rope about your 
neck. Then thoſe helliſh preparations, and every 
foot you went a ſtep nearer that curſed machine! 
and the croaking of a whole legion of carrion 
crows, that had been feaſting on the precious 
corruption of my predeceſſor, that hung there, 
half rotted away. Oh! I ſhall never forget it: 
no! for all the treaſures of Crœſus, I would not 
undergo that again. Dying ! 'Zounds, tis 
no more than cutting a caper : 'tis what goes 
before — that's the devil. 

Switz, Schufterle, can you tell how many 
were killed ? 

Scuf. Eighty three, they ſay: the ſteeple 
cruth'd ſixty of them to death. 


Moor. 
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Moor. Roller! thou waſt dearly bought. 

Scuf. Poh, poh, what ſignifics all that 
Indeed, if they had been men: but they were 
babies in leading e or the ſuperannuated 
nurſes. 

Moor. Poor wretches; the old, the decrepid, 
and the infants. 

Scuf. In paſſing one of theſe little barracks, 
I heard ſome ſqualling. I peep'd in, and what 
do you think it was? a child that lay on the floor 
beneath a table, and the flames juſt catching it. 
Poor little fellow, ſaid J, you are ſtarving for 
cold there! and ſo I chuck'd him into the fire. 

Moor. Did you ſo, Scufterle? May that fre 
conſume you, body and ſoul, to eternity ! Out of 
my light, you monſter ; never be ſeen 1 in my troop 
again. 
| [ The band begin to murmur. 


What, you murmur, do you? Who dares to 
murmur, when I command? out of my ſight, 
I ſay, Sir. There are others among you w * are 


_ _ Tipe for my indignation. Spiegelberg, I know 


you. It wont be long, e'er I call over the roll; 
and I'll make ſuch a muſter, as thall make you 
all tremble. | 


[ They go out much agitated, 
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Moor alone, walking about. 


Hear it not, oh God of vengeance! Am TI to 
blame for this; art thou to blame, oh Father of 
Heaven? When the imſtruments of thy wrath, 
the peſtilence, flood, and famine o'erwhelm at 
once the righteous and the guilty, who can com- 
mand the flames to ſtay their courſe, to deſtroy 
only the noxious vermin, and ſpare the fertile 
field? Poor fool! Oh ſhame, haſt thou then pre- 
ſumptuouſly dar'd to wield Jove's thunder, and 
with thy aimleſs arm to let the Titan *ſcape, 
while the poor pigmy ſuffers? Go, flave ! 'tis not 
for thee to wield the ſword of the moſt high. 
Behold, thy firſt eſſay! Here then, I renounce 
the raſh deſign. Hence, let me ſeek ſome cavern 
of the earth to hide me,---to hide my ſhame 
from the eye of day. 


He is going out. 
Enter RAZMAN. 


Ras. Captain! Captain! we are diſcovered, 
track d. Here's a circle drawn in the foreſt, and 
ſome thouſands ſurrounding us. 


Enter 


* 


( 


Enter SPIEGELBERG. 


Sp:eg. Oh Lord, oh Lord! we are all taken, 
every man of us hang'd, drawn, and quartered. 
Ten thouſand huſſars, dra goons and jaghers, have 
got the heights above us, and block'd up all the 
paſſes. 


[Exit Mor. 


Enter Swir z ER, GRIMM, & SCHUFTERLE, 


and all the reft from every part of the ſtage. 


Swits, Where is the captain ; 1s all the band 
aſſembled ; have we ammunition enough? 

Raz. Plenty of that. But we are only eighty 
in all: not one to twenty. | 

Switz. So much the better: thoſe poor dogs 
are ſhot at for ſixpence: we fight for life and 
liberty. Where the devil is the captain ? 

Spieg. He deſerts us at this extremity. Is there 
no way left to eſcape? . 

Swit, Eſcape, coward ? may hell choke you 
for that word. Zounds, Sirrah ! ſhow your face 
in the ranks, or you ſhall be ſew'd alive in 


a ſack, and thrown to the dogs. 


Enter 
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Euter Nook. 


Moor. Well my boys, we are tied to the 
ſtake ; one choice, fight or die ! 

Sils. Lead us on captain, we will follow 
you to the gates of hell. | 

Moor. Load all your muſkets. Have you 
powder enough? 

Switz, Powder enough? ay, to blow up the 
carth to the moon. 

Raz. Each of us has five pair of piſtols 
loaded, and three carbines. 

Moor. Well done! Some of you muſt get 
upon the trees, and others conceal themſelves 
in the thickets, and fire upon them in ambuſh. 

Switz, Spiegelberg! that will be your poſt. 

Moor. The reſt of us will fall like furies on 
their flanks. We three, Roller, Switzer, and 
I, will fight wherever the main force is. 


Enter A COMMISSARY. 


Raz. Ha, here comes one of the blood- 
hounds of juſtice ! 
Switz, Kill him on the ſpot; don't let him 
open his mouth, 
; Moor. 
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Moor. Peace, there! I'll hear what he has 
to ſay. 

Comm, With your leave, Gentlemen! I have 
in my power the full authority of juſtice, and 
there are eight hundred ſoldiers here at hand, 
who watch over every hair of my head. 

Moor. Speak, Sir! and be bricf :——What 
are your commands? 

Comm. I come, Sir, by authority of that 
auguſt magiſtrate, who decides upon life and 
death; and I have one word for you, and 
two for your band. 

Moor. What did the moſt auguſt magiſ- 
trate · pleaſe to inform me of by your mouth? 

Comm. What you never will be worthy to 
receive. Look around you, you horrible in- 
cendiary, as far as your eye can reach: Vou 
are ſurrounded by our horſemen; no eſcape 
for you: You may as ſoon expect theſe 
ſtunted oaks and pines to bear peaches and 
cherries. 

Moor. Go on, Sir. 

Comm. Hear then how merciful, how long 
ſuffering is Juſtice to the wicked. If this 
very moment you lay down your arms, and 
humbly intreat for mercy ; Zhen . Juſtice will 
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be like an indulgent mother ; ſhe will ſhut her 
eyes on one half of your numberleſs crimes, 
and only condemn you. Think well of 
it———To be broken alive upon the wheel ! 
reits. Captain, ſhall I cut his throat? 
Moor. Don't touch him. Hearkee, Sir! 
There are here ſeventy nine of us, and I their 
captain. Not a man of us has been taught to 
trot at a ſignal, or dance to the muſic of artil- 
lery; and, on your ſide, there are eight hun- 
dred diſciplin'd troops, ſtaunch and experienc'd 
warriors. Now, hear me, Sir; hear what Moor 
ſays, the captain of theſe incendiaries. Go, tell 
your auguſt magiſtrate, he that throws the dice 
on life and death, tell him, I am none of thoſe 
banditti, who are in compact with fleep and 
with the midnight hour. I ſcale no walls in the 
dark, and force no bolts to plunder. What 
I have done, ſhall be engraven in that book, 
where all the actions of mankind are recorded. 
But with you, poor miniſters of earthy juſtice, 
hold no further communing. Tell your maſter, 


that my trade is the /ex 7a/ionrs, like for like; 


vengeance is my trade. 


| * » i * * 
He turns bis back ner him, 
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Comm. Do you refuſe then, to hearken to 
the voice of mercy ? If that 1s the caſe, I have 
done with you. / Turns to the band.) Hear, you 
fellows! If you immediately deliver up to me 
that condemned malefactor, you ſhall have a full 
pardon. The road of ſalvation ſhall be open 
to you, and every one of you ſhall get poſts and 
places: Read with your own eyes; here 1s 


a general pardon ſign'd and ſeal'd. 


[ He gives Switzer a paper. 


Moor. Do you hear that, my friends? hear 
you that. What ſtops you? How can you 
heſitate? You are already priſoners, and you 
have an offer of your liberty : you are already 
under ſentence of death, and you have an offer 
of your lives: you are promiſed honours, 

places, and emoluments; and what can you 
gain, even if you conquer, but execration, and 
infamy, and perſecution * How now! {till in 
doubt? have you no anſwer * Do you hope to 
gain your liberty by your ſwords? Look around 
you; tis impoſlible to think ſo ; 'twere to think 
like children, if you did! What! ſtill irreſolute ? 
are you mad? do you think, I thank you for 
my life? not at all! I diſdain the ſacrifice you 


are making. 


1 


Comm. This is beyond belief: I never ſaw 
any thing like it: I muſt make off. 

Moor. You are afraid, perhaps, that I ſhould 
put myſelf to death; and that, as the bargain 
is to deliver me alive, that may break it. No, 
my friends, that you have no reaſon to fear: 
See, there is my dagger, my piſtols, and, what 
I have always carried with me, my poiſon. 
{ Throws them away.) What, not determined 
yet? But, perhaps, you think I ſhall ſtruggle, 
when you ſeize me. Look here! I tie my right 
hand to this branch of an oak: now I am quite 
defenceleſs; a child may take me. Now come 
on! who will be the firſt to betray his captain? 

Roller. Ay, if all hell thould open, who is 
the ſcoundrel, that will betray his captain? 

Switz. / Tearing the pardon, and throwing it 
in the Commiſſary's face; who goes out.) 
There! our pardon is at the mouth of our 
muſkets. Tell your magiſtrates, that you have 
not found one traitor in all our company. 
Save the captain. | 

All. Save the captain; ſave our noble 
captain! 


[ Moor untwifts his hand from the tree. | 


E 2 Moor. 
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Moor. Now, my brave lads, we are free 
indeed! I have a whole hoſt in this ſingle arm: 
We ſhall not leave a man of them alive. 


[ They ſound the charge with great 
" noiſe, and Exeunt, ſword in 
| | ö hand. 
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END OF THE SECOND ACT. 
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SCENE I. 
A Room in Count de Moor's Cafile. 


— . — 


AMELIA fitting in a penſive attitude. 
Enter FRANC1Is. Both of them in deep mourning. 


* 


FRANCIS. 


Wnar, ſtill here, my little obſtinate en- 
thuſiaſt! You ſtole away from our enter- 
tainment. My gueſts were in charming ſpirits, 
but you diſturb'd all our mirth. 

Ame. Shame on ſuch mirth, when your 
rather's funeral dirge is yet ſounding in your ears. 

Fran. What ſtill ſorrowing? Will thoſe 
pretty eyes never be dry? Come, let the dead 


ſleep in their graves. I come, to inform you 
E 3 Ame 
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Ame. What I know already ; that Francis 
de Moor is now the lord and maſter. 

Fran. Preciſely ſo : It was upon that ſubject 
I wanted to talk with you. Maximilian de 
Moor 1s gone to ſleep with his fathers: I am 
now the lord of theſe domains, and all they 
contain. Pardon me, Amelia! I with to be 
lord of all: You know, that you were properly 
a part of our family. You know, my father re- 
garded you, as his own child: You have not 
forgot him, Amelia : You never will forget him! 

Ame. Never, Sir, never: No banquet, no 
mirth and revelry ſhall baniſh his idea from my 
mind. 

Fran. Pious affection ? But what you owed 
to the father, the ſon ſure now may claim: 
and Charles, being dead———— Ha, you are 
ſurpriſed, overwhelmed! are you not? Ay, 
truly! ſo flattering a thought, a proſpe& ſo 
brilliant, and what ſo ſuddenly preſented itſelf to 
your mind, was too much even for a woman's 
pride. That Francis de Moor ſhould ſpurn the 
proud ambition of the nobleſt families, and offer 
at the feet of a poor orphan, deſtitute and 
helpleſs, his heart, his hand, his wealth, theſe 


caſtles and domains! He would, all envy and 
all 


6 


all fear apart, declare himſelf Amelia's volun- 
tary ſlave. 

Ame. Curſt wretch ! my Charles's murderer ; 
and thou hopeſt to be the huſband of Amelia! 

Fran. Not quite ſo high a tone! Francis de 
Moor has not learnt, like the Arcadian ſwains, 
to breath his amorous plaints to the caves, and 
rocks, and echoes. He ſpeaks: and when he 
is not anſwer'd, he commands! 

Ame. Worm !---Reptile! Thou command ? 
Command me ? and if 1 laugh to ſcorn 
your commands, what then? 

Fran. A cloiſter and impriſonment ! I know 
how to tame, to break that high ſpirit. 

Ame. Ha! Excellent ! Welcome, the cloiſter 
and impriſonment that hides me from the 
glances of that baſiliſk : There I ſhall be free to 
think of Charles, to dwell on that dear unage.--- 
Away ! Haſte to that bleſt abede. 


Fran. Is it fo, then? Thanks for that 


inſtruction. Now, I have learnt the art to gall 
you: This head, arm'd like another fury's, 
with her ſnakes, ſhall fright your Charles from 
your heart. The horrible Francis ſhall lurk 
behind the picture of your lover, like the hound 
of hell. I will drag you by thoſe locks to the 

"<=" altar, 
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altar, and with my dagger force from your qui- 
vering heart the nuptial oath. Come to the 
altar this inſtant, come! 


Endeavours to force her away, 


Ame. ( Throwing herſelf about his neck. )J—— 
Pardon me Francis. ///hen going to take her in 
his arms, ſhe draws his ſword, and jeps bact 
a few paces. See ſt thou, villain, what I can do: 
Dare to come near me, and this ſteel-—— - iy 
Uncle's hand ſhall guide it to thy heart. Fly 
me this inſtant. | 

[ She. purſues him out with the ſword. 


Ah! now, I am at eaſe; I can breath again; 
] telt a tiger's rage! To a cloiſter, did he {ay * 
Thanks for that bleſſed thought! Love forlorn, 
and hopeleſs love, finds there a kind retreat. 
Ves! bear me heaven, and you bleſſed ſpirits 
that fit above: ſpirits of thoſe who truly lov'd 
on earth, hear me! This heart, like yours, was 
devoted to one mortal; He is dead! and 
Heaven alone---Yes, Heaven and a future 
ſtate, can that ſad heart look up to----that 
has loſt all joy on earth. /Knee/s} Oh, Fa- 
ther of Mercies ! that made this heart ſo paſ- 
ſionate and faithful, have mercy on me !---- 

| | Mercy 


( 


And, if I'm doom'd to drag on 


Mercy ! 
yet on earth ſome years of miſery, may this 
paſſion turn to real devotion---may my youth 
and ſex plead my pardon ! 


[ Riſes up. 


This mght, when all mankind are buried 
in ſleep, I will fly this horrid caſtle ; and, in 
a convent, try to forget the name of Moor--- 


myſelf !- and learn-----alas, alas, I have 
lived a martyr !----1n a convent, like a faint, 
I'll learn to die. - 


[Exit in deſpair. 


FRANCIS enters With FERMAN. . 


— 


Fran. She 1s gone : here we may converſe ' 
a — _ IP 


at , liberty. | 
Her. What did you want with me, Count? 


Fran. That you ſhould give the finiſhing 


ſtroke to your work---put the ſeal to it. 
Her. Really? ; 
Fran. Give the picture the laſt touch. 
Her. Pol! 
Fran. Suppoling we walk out, we may 
talk over it more at leiſure. 
Her. Leſs ceremony, Sir, if you pleaſe :--- 
all the buſineſs that you and 1 have to ſettle 
tO- 
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to-day, may be done within the four walls of 
this apartment. Meanwhile a word or two by 
way of preface, which may perhaps ſave your 
breath in further communing. 

Fran. (reſervedly.) Em! and what may 
theſe words be ? 

Her. {Troncally) Thou ſhalt have Amelia, 
I ſay, and from my hand. Amelia has loſt every 
ſupport, and is the plaything of my will: 
then you may eaſily gueſs what follows: in 
ſhort, all goes to a with. /Haughtily.) Now, 
Count de Moor, what have you to ſay to me? 

Fran. {evaſively.) To you? nothing. — 


1 had ſomething to ſay to Herman. 


Her. A truce with ſhuffling: why Was 


1 ſent for hither? was it to be a ſecond time 


your fool---to hold the ladder to a thief 
to mount? What elſe did you want of me ! 

Fran. Ha! by the way, we muſt not 
forget the main point: I wanted to talk with 


you about the dowry. 


Her. Moor, take care of yourſelf ; beware 


© how you kindle my fury. Moor, we are here 


alone; my name is at ſtake againſt yours: 
truſt not the devil, though you have raiſed 
him yourſelf. | 


Fran. 
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Fran. Is it thus, Sir, you ſpeak to your 
maſter: Tremble, ſlave. | 

Her. For fear of loſing your favour, Moor? 
I abhor you for a villain : don't make me 
laugh at you for a fool, too. I can open 
tombs, and raiſe the dead to life: which of us 
two is now the ſlave ? 

Fran. Come, my good friend, be politic , 
ſhew yourſelf a man of ſenſe: dont be fale 
to your word. . 

Her. To deteſt a wretch like you, 1s the 
beſt policy; to keep faith with you, would 
be an utter want of ſenſe. 

Fran. Oh, by the by, what a fool I was 
to forget! Did not you loſe @ purſe lately 
in this room? Here, my good friend, take 
what's your own. 


[Offers it. 


Her. {Throwing it from him.) Curſe on 
your bribe---the earneſt of damnation ! 

Fran. Herman, Herman ! don't make me 
think you a traitor. 

Her. Ay, ſay you ſo? Then know, Count 
Moor, I will enhance your ſhame,----double 
your maſs of infamy. I will prepare a ban- 

quet 
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quet for you, where the whole world ſhall be 
the gueſts. You underſtand me now ? 
Fran. Bealt that I was, to ſtake my for- 

tune on, a fool's caprice? Twas brutiſh. 

Her. Oh, no! *I' was ſhrewd, 'twas' cun- 

ning. 1 | : 

Fran. Moſt true, and ever will be true !- 
There is no thread, ſo fecbly ſpun, as that 
which weaves the bands of guilt. 

Her. You ſee, Sir Count, you have not got 
your leſſon quite perfect! By heavens, you muſt 
firſt know how far the * * will 
venture. 1 

Fran. Here's treaſon deliberate ! 


oy 


_ [Goes to take a piſtol b the wall. 


Her. 1 Drawing a piſtol from his pocket, and 
taking aim). Don't give yourſelf ſo much trouble: 


One's prepared for all events with you. 
Fran. {Throwimg himſelf in a chair, in con- 
fufion.) Keep my ſecret! At leaſt till ] collect 
my thoughts. 
Her. Yes! till you have hir'd a dozen of 
» aſſaſſins to ſeal my mouth for ever! But hearkee, / 
the ſecret is contain'd in a certain paper, which 
my heirs will open. 
{ Exit. 


e 


Fran. Alone.) What was that? Francis, 
where was your courage, your preſence of 
mind ? Betray'd by my own inſtruments, the 
props of my good lock begin to totter, the 
wound is broken, and all will ſpeedily give way 
to the enemy. Now, for a quick reſolve : but » 
how ?—but what? If I durſt but do it: to 
come behind him, and ſtab him : — Durſt: 
a wounded man's a child. r. 
{Walks about, then ftarts ſuddenly.) Who's that 
behind me? oh; nobody: I think, I have 
courage. Courage! Yes: but, if my ſhadow 
ſhould diſcover me, while I ſtrike, or a glaſs, 
or the whizzing of my arm? To kill a man is 
with my own hand? No: let me Cheriſh this - i 
veſtige of humanity: I will not murder: his 9 
own intereſt is too deeply, engag'd, for him to 
diſcover. the myſtery. Nature, thou haſt con- 
| quer'd : Yes, he ſhall live. 
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SCENE UI. 
| The Banks of the Danube. 


Mook and the other Robbers. 


MOOR. 


I MvsT reſt here. / He n himſelf on the 
ground. My joints are ſhook aſunder, my 


tongue cleaves to my mouth. I would beg of 
ſome of you to fetch me a little water from 
yonder brook ; but you are all weary to death. 


[While be ſpeaks, Switzer goes out unperceived. 


Raz. Our wine cantines are empty long ago. 


How glorious, how majeſtic, yonder ſetting ſun ! 


Moor. Tis thus the hero falls: tis thus he 
dies, in godlike majeſty. 

Raz. The ſight affects you, Sir. 

Moor. When I was yet a boy, a mere child, 


it was my favourite thought, my wiſh, to live 


like him, like him to die. / Suppreſſing his emotion) 
Twas an idle thought, a boy's conceit. 
Ras. It was {o. 


Moor. 
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Moor. There was a time---there was a time ; 
when I could not go to fleep, if I had forgot 1} 
my prayers. i 

Raz. Come, come, be not a child, I beg M 
of you. | 


Moor. A child h, that I were a child 
once more ! 

Ras. Fae, fie! clear up that cloudy brow. þ 
Look yonder what a landſcape, what a * f 
evening. 


Moor. Ay, my friend: that ſcene, 0 — | 
noble -this world, fo beautiful - 4 
Ras. Why, that's talking like a man. 1 
Moor. This earth, ſo grand | | 
Raz. Well ſaid!” that's what I like. fi 
Moor. And I ſo hideous in this world of 4 


beauty---and I a monſter on this magnificent | 1 

earth !- See how all nature expands at the f i 

ſweet breath of ſpring. O God that this | 

paradiſe, this heaven, ſhould be a hell to me ! 

---when all is happinels, all in the ſweet ſpirit 

of peace; the world one family, and its father | 
| 
| 


there above, who is not my father; I alone 

the outcaſt of all the children of his mercy 

---I alone rejected! { apart) the companion 

of murderers, bound down, enchained to guilt 5 
and horror! * 5 
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Ras. Tis inconceivable! I never ſaw him 


thus moved before.” . 
Moor. Oh, that I were a beggar,----the 


meaneſt hind---a peaſant of the field ! I would 


toil till the ſweat of blood dropt from my 
brow, to purchaſe the luxury of one ſound 


' Nleep---the rapture of a ſingle tear. There 


was a time, when I could weep with eaſe : 
h, days of - bliſs !---ſcenes of my intant 
years Will you no more return no more 
exhale your ſweets to cool this burning boſom ? 


Alas, they are gone---gone for ever ! 


* 
Enter SwITrzER with water. 


| 5 

Switz. Captain, here; drink water, freth 
and cool as ice. 

Moor. (after dieking ) The water was very 
good, Switzer. It was a hot day's work, and 
only one friend loſt. Poor Roller! he had 
a glorious death: if he had died in any cauſe 
but ours, he'd had a marble monument. Do 
you remember how many of our enemies were 
left dead upon the field ? 

Swit. Sixty huſſars, ninety-three dragoons, 
and above forty-eight light horſe : In all, two 


hundred. R 


Moor. 
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Moor. Two hundred, for one man ? 
Every one of you has his claims upon this 
head. Here, I lift this poniard ; ſo may my 
ſoul find life or death eternal, as I keep faith 
with you! 

Swit. Don't ſwear !---You don't know, if 
good fortune ſhould once more ſmile upon 
you, but repentance 


Moor. No: By the ghoſt of Roller, I never 


will forſake you! But it grows late. Razman, 
you and I, together with Schufterle, will viſit 
the ſkirts of the neighbouring foreſt, where 
I intend we ſhall paſs the night: the reſt may 
repair to it immediately. I will ſee, that all is 
ſafe: Should we meet with any thing, you 
know my whiſtle. I ſhall be with you, as ſoon 
as the moon riſes. 


[ Exeunt omnes. 


END OF THE THIRD ACT. 
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ACT TV. 


SCENE I. 
A Foreſt, ſeen by Moonlight, On the left, 


a ruined Tower : In the Front, a large Stone. 
The Robbers fleeping under the Trees. 


— — One „ Ou 1 


SPIEGELBERG & GRIMM come forward. f 
GRIMM. 
Tux night is far advanced: Razman and I 


Schufterle are come back ; but the captain will 

viſit every part of the foreſt, and is not yet 

OO . m 
Sieg. Hearkee, Grimm! I have a word for 

you in confidence. Captain, did you ſay '-—- 


who made him our captain? — or rather, has 


he not uſurp'd that title, which by right was 1 5] 
mine? 


(0-3 
mine? What, is it for this, we have ſet our 
lives on the caſt of a die? What, to be daſtard 
bondſmen of a ſlave! By heavens, I never could 
brook it. 

Grim. Nor I, by Jupiter! But where's the 
remedy ? 

Spieg. The remedy! Are you one of thoſe 
ſlaves, and aſk that queſtion too ? Grimm, if you 
are the man, I always took you for——look'ee, 
they are all aſleep: If he returns not by to- 


morrow, they will think ſome accident has 


befallen him, and give him up for loſt: 
Methinks, I hear his knell. Does not your heart 
bound at the thought ? 

Grim. Oh, Spiegelberg, do not tempt me! 

Spreg. What, do you take me? Come, then, 
follow quick : we ſoon can find him : a brace of 
piſtols ſeldom fail. Come along. 

Switz. {Starts up, and flops him.) Ha, villain ! 
I have not forgot the foreſts of Bohemia, when 
you ſcream'd, like a pitiful ſcoundrel, that the 
enemy was upon us. Have at your heart, 
murderer ! 


[ They fi be 
The Robbers, (waking,) Murder ! Switzer, 
* Separate them. 
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Swits. Killing him, Spregelberg groans, and 
expires.) Be quiet, my lads! don't let this 
coward's fate alarm you. This envious raſcal 


has always had a ſpite againſt our captain, and 


the ſcoundrel has not a flea-bite upon his dainty 
ſkin: The rogue would ſtab a man behind his 
back; would ſculk and murder 
Raz. Our captain will be horribly „ 
Sꝛuit. That's my concern alone: Here he 
comes himſelf. 


Enter Moor. 


Swit, Welcome captain ! I have been a little 
choleric in your abſence: Be you the judge 
between this man and me. He wanted to murder 
you, to ſhoot you in the dark. 

Moor. Avenging power, thy hand is here! 
Was it not he whoſe ſyren ſong firſt ſeduc'd us? 
Here conſecrate this ſword to the avenging God, 
whoſe ways are incomprehenſible. Switzer, twas 
not thy hand that did this deed ? 

Suit. *Zounds! But it was my hand: and 
may I be curſed, if I think it the worſt action 
of my life ! 


[ Thravs dawn his ſword, and exit. 
Moor. 
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Moor. / Thoughtfully.) ] fee it plain. Father 
of Heaven, I know it! The dry leaves fall 
around: the autumn of my days is come. Take 
him out of my ſight. 

[ They carry out the body. 


Raz. Give our orders, captain! What's to 


be done now ? 

Moor. Soon, very ſoon, all will be accom- 
pliſhed : of late I've loſt myſelf. Bid your 
trumpets ſpeak : I want that muſic. I muſt be 
ſuckled like a child, and rear'd again to deeds 
of horror. 

Raz. Captain, this 1s the hour of midnight ! 
Sleep hangs heavy on our eye- lids: we have not 
ſhut an eye theſe three nights. 

Aer. And, can ſoft ſleep reſt on the mur- 
derer's lids? why flies he, then, from me ? But 
I have been of late a daitard, a mere changling. 
I muſt have muſic, to rouſe my ſpirit from its 
lethargy. 

[ They play a warlike piece of muſic, during which, 


Mor walks about very penſive; then holds up 
his hand, for them to ſtop. 


Good night! I'II talk to you to-morrow : 
Good night ! 


F 3 The 
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[ The Robbers lay themſelves among the trees at 
2 diftance, and fali aſleep. Moor fits drwn on 
a ſtone : >a long pauſe. 


A long, a long good night, on which no morrow 
e'er {hall dawn. Think you that I will tremble ? 
Shadows of the dead, the murder'd riſe! no 
Joint of me ſhall quake. Your dying agonies, 
your black and ſtrangled viſages, your gaping 
wounds; theſe are but links of that eternal chain 
of deſtiny, which bound me from my birth,--- 
unconſcious bound me; which hung, perhaps, 
upon the humours of my nurſe, my father's tem- 
perament, or my mother's blood. / Holding 
a piſtol to his head.) This little tube unites ex- 
tremity to time: this awful key will ſhut the 
priſon door of life, and open up the regions of 
futurity. Tell me! oh tell, to what unknown, 
what ſtranger coaſts, thou ſhalt conduct me? 
The ſoul recoils within itſelf, and thrinks with. 
terror from that dreadful thought ; while fancy, 
cunning in her malice, fills the ſcene with horrid 
phantoms, Oh, that it were poſſible to ſtop 
the current of that after life, as eaſy as it is to 
break the thread of this! Thou may'ſt reduce 
me into nothing, but this liberty thou. canſt not 
take from me. / He cocks the piſtol, then ſuddenly 


ſlops. J 


1 


flops.) And, ſhall I then ruſh on to death, 
through ſlaviſh dread of living here, in torment ? 
No! I will bear it all. {Puts up the piſtol.) 
My pride ſhall conquer. Sufferance ! Let my 
deſtiny be accompliſh'd. 

[A ſhort pauſe, a bell at diſtance flrikes twelve, 


Enter HERMAN, with a baſket. 


Her. Huſh, huſh! how the owlet cries: 
The village clock ſtrikes twelve: all faſt aſleep, 
except remorſe and vengeance. {Goes up to the 
tower, and knocks.) Come up, thou man of 
ſorrow, tenant of the tower; thy meal is ready. 

Moor. {Low) What can that mean ? 

A Voice from the Tower. Who knocks there? 
Herman, my raven? 

Her. Yes, tis thy raven Herman. {Puts 
bread through a ſmall grate.) Thy comrades of 
the night make fearful muſic. Old man, doſt 
thou reliſh thy meal ? 

Voice. Yes; hunger is keen. O thou, who 
feedeſt the ravens, accept my thanks for this 
thy bread in the wilderneſs ! How fares 
it with my good friend Herman ? 

Her. Huſh !——What noiſe was that 
Do you hear nothing ? 
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Voice. No; do you hear any thing ? 
Her. Tis the wind whiſtling through the 


rents of the tower.- Hark ! *tis there again. 
I hear a murmuring noiſe, like thoſe who groan 
in ſleep. 


Voice. Do you fee any thing? 

Her. {percerving Moor, who riſes.) Fare- 
well; your deliverer is at hand. 

Moor. (holding hum.) Stop! What art 
thou? What haſt thou to do here? Speak? 

Her. apart.) Tis one of his ſpies, that's 
certain. I've loſt all fear. {Draws his ſword.) 
Defend . yourſelf: You have a man before 
you. | 
Moor. I'll have an anſwer. {Strikes 7he 
ſword out his hand) What boots this childiſh 
_ ſword play? Didſt thou not ſpeak of ven- 
geance? Vengeance belongs excluſively to me 
of all the men on earth! Who dares infringe 
my right ? 

Voice. Alas, Herman! who is with you? 

Moor. What, ſtill thoſe ſounds! Some 
horrible myſtery, for certain, is concealed in 
that tower : this ſword ſhall bring it to light. 

Her. Terrible ſtranger, art thou the wan- 
dering ſpirit of this deſart? or, perhaps, one 

| of 
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of the miniſters of that unfathomable retribu- 
tion, who make their circuit in this lower 
world? Oh, if thon art, be welcome to this 
tower of horrors. 

Moor. Is this ſome miſerable wretch, caſt 
out of men, and buried in this dungeon---- 
I will looſe his chains. Where is the door? 

Her. As ſoon could ſatan force the gates 
of heaven, as thou that door. Retire : the 
genius of the wicked foils the common in- 
telle&t of man | 

Moor. But not the craft of robbers. /e 
takes out ſome paſs keys.) For once, I thank 
my God, I have learned that craft : theſe * 
would mock hell's foreſight. 


[He takes one, and opens the dier, and imme- 


diately flarts back, ſaying 


Horrible ſpectre !- My father ! 


Enter from the Tower, the Or D CounT pe Moor 


emaciated, and wrapped in a tuinding- cet. 


Old Moor. I thank thee, O my God! The 
hour of my deliverance is come. | 
Moor. Shade of the aged Moor, who * 


diſturbed thy aſhes in the grave! Has thy 
ſoul 


EN 


ſoul left this earth, charged with ſome fou! 
crime that bars the gates of paradiſe againſt 
thee ? 

Old Moor. I am no ſpirit, but alive as thou 
art. O life, indeed, of miſery! 

Moor. What, waſt thou not in the grave: 

Old Moor. 1 was, indeed, buried: Three 
complete moons have I languithed in this 
dark dungeon, where not a ray of light can 
penetrate-----where no ſweet air or healthful 
breath can enter------ where the hoarſe ravens 
croak, and the owls ſhriek. 

Moor. Heaven and earth! Who has done 
that ? 

Her. A ſon. 

Moor. Serpent-tongued lar ! - ſpeak that 
again? repeat that again, and I plunge my 
dagger in thy impious throat. —A ſon? 

Her. And were all hell let looſe, I ſtill 
muſt ſay his ſon. 

Moor. Oh, everlaſting chaos! 

Old Moor. If thou art a man, and haſt 
a human heart; oh, my unknown deliverer, 
hear the miſery of a father, puniſh'd in his own 
children.——1 lay upon a ſick bed: Scarce had 
I ** to gain a little ſtrength, when they 

brought 
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brought me a man who gave me the dreadtu] 
intelligence, that my eldeſt ſon had fallen in 
battle, and, with his lateſt breath, had told that 
my inhuman malediction had driven him to 
deſpair and death. 

Her. That villain was myſelf, ſeduc'd by 
him -—-corrupted by that ſon, that Francis, to 
blaſt the miſerable remnant of your days. 

Oi Moor. And was it thou —— oh, heavens ! 
was it a concerted plan? Was I then deceived ? 

Moor. { Afide.) Doſt thou hear that, Moor! 
the light begins to dawn a day of horrors. 
Her. I was his vile accomplice: I ſuppreſſed 
your Charles's letters, chang'd thoſe from you, 
and ſubſtituted others, conceived in terms of 
barbarous reſentment :——thus cruelly was he 
cut off from your inheritance, banith'd from 
your heart. | 

Moor. { Afide.) And hence become a robber 
and a murderer : Oh fool, fool, fool, the victim 
of infernal treachery ; and that poor father in 


a dungeon ! What cauſe have I for rage or for 


complaint? Go on, Sir. 

Old Moor. I fainted at the news: they muſt 
have thought me dead ; for, when I came to 
myſelf, I was upon a bier, and ſhrouded as 
a corpſe. 
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a corpſe. I beat upon the lid of the coffin: 
it was open'd; 'twas in the dead of night. My 
fon Francis ſtood before me: What, (faid he) 
muſt you then live for ever?“ and with theſe 
words, he ſhut the lid of the coffin. The thunder 
of that voice bereav'd me of my ſenſes: when 
I' again recover'd them, I found the bier in 
motion. After ſome time it ſtopp'd. At the 
entry of this dungeon, I found my ſon Francis ; 
I fell at his feet, embrac'd his knees, and wept ; 
conjur'd him, ſupplicated ; the tears, the ſuppli- 


cations of his father, never reach'd his iron 


heart: Throw down that carcaſe,” ſaid he, 
with a voice like thunder: © he has liv'd too 
long.” They thruſt me into the tower; and 
Francis lock'd the iron door upon me. 

Moor. Impoſſible, impoſſible ! Your memory 
or your ſenſes play you falſe. 

Old Moor. Oh, would it were ſo! Thus I lay 
for twenty hours, and none knew my ſufferings. 
No foot of man &er treads this ſolitary waſte : 
for tis the common report, that the ghoſts of 
my forefathers haunt this dreadful tower, drag 
their chains among the ruins, and chaunt at 
the hour of midnight the ſong of death. At laſt, 


the door was opened, and this man brought me 
{ome 
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ſome bread and water. He told me that I was f 
condemn'd to be ſtarved to death, and that he- i 
forfeited his own life, if it were known that he 
brought me the ſmalleſt particle of food: It was | 
by his means I have preſerved a miſerable being 
ſo long ;— but my ſufferings are juft, moſt 
merited. CEL ; 
Moor. It is enough! Riſe there, you ſenſeleſs | 
logs, you heart of ſtone ! what will none of you 1] 
awake? | 


6 [ He fires a piſtol, they all flart up. 


SWITZER, Entering. 


Hollo ! What's the matter ? 

Moor. Could you ſleep out that tale, a tale 
that might have rouſed, even ſleep eternal? 
Diſcord is ſet at large, and ravages wild as hell : 
the bands of nature are diſſolved, a ſon has flain 
his father: Slain did I ſay? that word is tame; 
a ſon has rack'd his father, kill'd him in tor- 
ment ; the cannibal himſelf would ſhudder at it. 
{Old Moor fraints in Herman's arms) See, ſee 
there, he faints; a ſon confined his father in 
a tower; look there, look; that is my father. 


[ The robbers ſurrounding him. 


All 
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All. Your father! 


[ Herman lays him on the ground, with his 
head upon the flone. 


Switz, (Kneeling to him) Father of my cap- 
tain, I draw this dagger, and I here devote it 
to thy ſervice. 


Moor. Revenge, revenge this violated, pro- 
faned, this hoary head ! Hear? I tear for ever the 
fraternal bond. Here, in the face of Heaven, 
I curſe him, curſe every drop of blood within 
him. (Kee/s.) Hear me, oh moon and ſtars! 
and thou black canopy of night, that witneſſeth 
this horror, hear my cries ! Hear me, oh God, 
thrice terrible avenger! thou, who reigneſt 
above yon pallid orb, behold me upon my knees; 
behold me raiſe this hand aloft, and hear my 
oath! May nature curſe me, expel me, like 
ſome horrible abortion, from out the circle of 
her works; if here, upon this ſtone, I do not 
ſhed that parricide's blood; till the foul vapour 
from the fountain of his heart, riſe into air, and 
dim the bleſſed fun! 


Switz. Let them now call us villains, now! 


by all the dragons of darkneſs, we never did any 
thing half ſo horrible ! 


Moor- 
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Moor. No murderous plan ſhall be divined, 
no ſcheme of rapine be reſolved or medi- 
tated, till every man among us glut his ſteel 
and dye his garments purple in that monſter's 
blood. This day the inviſible arm of a ſupe- 
riour power gives dignity to our vocation : adore 
his majeſty, who honours you this day as his 
angels to execute his ſtern decrees : Be all unco- 
vered, fall on your knees, and humbly kiſs the 
duſt; then riſe all hallowed men ! 


[ They fall on their knees, and make a ſolemn 
prote/tation ta the earth. 


Switzs, Now give your orders, captain :-=-- 
ſay what we ſhall do? 

Moor. Riſe, Switzer, and touch theſe ſacred 
locks. You remember when you cleft the 
head of that Bohemian trooper, who had 
raiſed his ſabre to kill me when I was faint- 
ing with fatigue, and my knees were ſinking 
under me? *Twas then I promiſed you a high 
reward, a kingly recompenſe ; but to this hour 
I never have been able to diſcharge that debt. 

Switz, And may you never be! it is my 
pride to. call you ſtill my debtor. 

Maor. No; this day I will diſcharge it.--- 
Switzer, thou art honoured this day above all 
mortals. Be thou the avenger of my father. 
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Switz. Moſt honoured captain, .this day 
thou haſt made me for the firſt time truly 
proud. Give orders now, and when and where 
thy friend ſhall ſtrike. 


[Ola Moor recovers. Charles de Moor makes a 
in to Herman to lead him out. 


Moor. The precious minutes are already 


numbered, thou muſt be ſpeedy. Chooſe out 


the worthieſt of the band, and lead them 
ſtraight to yonder caſtle, and ſeize him; were 
he aſleep, drag him from out of his bed ; lay 
hold of him at table, while, like the ſwine, he 
gorges; tear him from the altar, though on 
his knees before the crucifix. But hear what 
I moſt ſolemnly command---bring him to me 
alive: bring him entire, and millions ſhall be 
your reward. Thou haſt my purpoſe, haſte 
thee to accomplith it. | 

Switz. It is enough: here, take my hand 
upon it. Come, Switzer's miniſters of vengeance. 

Moor. Let the reſt diſperſe themſelves in 
the foreſt; I remain here. 


[Exit Switzer, with Robbers to the right. Moor 
retires through the trees into the foreſt. 


END OF THE FOURTH ACT. 
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SCENE. I. 
An Apartment in Moor's Caftle. 


FRANxCis DE Moor, in a night gown, ruſhes in; 
followed by DANIEL. 


FRANCIS. 


BETRAYED, betrayed ! the ſpirits of the dead 
riſe from their graves. Who's that? 
Dan. What, my dear Lord, is it poſſible 
it could be you who ſhrieked ſo horribly as 
to awaken us all out of our ſleep? 

Fran. How goes the night ? 

Dan. 'The watch has juſt cried two. 

Fran. No more !---will this eternal night 
laſt for ever: Heard you no noiſe without? 
Ha ! horſes gallopping. Where is Char..., 
where 1s the Count ? 

'G Dan. 
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Dan. I cannot tell, Sir. 

Fran. You cannot tell! You are of the 
plot. 

Dan. Alas, my Lord,. you are not well ! 
You are quite pale---your voice faulters. 

Fran. I am feveriſh: I ſhall let blood to- 
morrow. | | 

Dan. Indeed, Sir, you are ill; very ill. 

Fran. Ves, that is all: It is ſo; and ill- 
neſs affects the brain, and gives wild dreams. 
I had a pleaſant dream juſt now. 

[He finks down in a fwoon. 


Dan. Good God ! what's here ?----George, 
Conrad, where are you all ? Oh, Lord ! 
they'll ſay J murdered him. 

Fran. Begone! Who ſhakes me there 
Horrible ſpectre, are the dead alive? 

Dan. Merciful God ! he has loſt his 


reaſon. 


[ Francis recovering gradually. 


Fran. Where am I? Is it you, Daniel ? 
What did I ſay ?---Don't mind it; 'twas all 
a lie, whatever it was :-——it was, I think, 


a fit of giddineſs, from want of ſleep. 


Dan. I'II call aſſiſtance, Sir; ſend for phy- 
ſicians. | 7 


( 
Fran. Stop; you are a man of ſenſe, Daniel; 


F'Il tell you how I 
Dan. No, never ; another time: you have 


great need- of reſt. 

Fran. Nay, Daniel, I muſt tell you: tis fo 
odd, you'll laugh, I promiſe you: You mult 
know, I thought I had been feaſting like a prince, 
and FT laid me down quite happy on one of the 
graſsy banks of the garden; there I fell aſleep ; 
and all of a ſudden but you'll laugh when 
I tell you 

Dan. All of a ſudden! What? 

Fran. All of a ſudden, I was waked by 
a clap of thunder; I got upon my feet; and 
ſtaggering looked around me When, Io! 
the whole horizon ſeemed to be one great 
ſheet of fire; the mountains, towns, and foreſts, 
ſeemed to melt like wax in a furnace; and then 
a dreadful tempeſt aroſe, which drove before it 
the earth, the heavens, and ocean. 

Dan. Good God! its the deſcription of the 
day of judgment. 

Fran. Did you ever hear {ſuch ridiculous 
ſtuff? Then I ſaw a perſon come forward, who 
held in his right hand a brazen balance, which 


ſtretch'd from eaſt to welt ; He cried with a loud 
G 2 voice, 
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voice, © Approach, ye children of the duſt ! 
weigh the thoughts of the heart.“ 

Dan. God have mercy on me ! 

Fran. All ſeemed ſtruck with terror, and 
every countenance was pale as aſhes: *"Twas 
then I thought, I heard my name in a dreadful 
voice, that froze the marrow in my bones, and 
made my teeth chatter as if they had been of 
iron! 

Dan. Oh! may God forgive you! 

Fran. He did not forgive me; an old man 
appeared emaciated, bent to the ground with 
ſorrow: a horrible ſight; for, he had gnawed 
away one half of his arm, from hunger: none 
could bear to look upon him. I knew him: He 
cut off one of his grey locks, and threw it from 
him: then I heard a voice, from the ſmoke of 
the mountain, Mercy and forgiveneſs, to all the 
ſinners of the earth; thou only art rejected.“ 
{ After a long pauſc.) Why don't you 


laugh? 
Dan. Laugh at what makes my fleth creep? 
dreams come from God. 


Fran. Fie, fie! you muſt not ſay ſo; Call 
me a fool, a child, an ideot; any thing ; but 
prithee laugh at me. 


Dan. 
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Don. Dreams come from God, I will go 
pray for you. 
[ Ext. 


Fran. No; tis popular ſuperſtition ! All 
chimeras. If the paſt is paſt, who has decided 
that an eye above ſhall e'er look back upon it? 
No no; yet there is ſomething here, that tells in 
dreadful whiſpers to my ſoul, that there is 
a judge above the ſtars! Should I this might 
appear before him: no! 'tis all a jeſt. But, if it 
ſhould be ſo; if that were true, and all were 
regiſtered above; and this the night of reckon- 
ing Why this ſhuddering? to die! that 
word congeals my blood. — to give account! 
ay; and when that reckoning comes, to face the 


judge---Should he do juſtice ? 


DANIEL enters. 


Dan. Amelia went off laſt night to the neigh- 
bouring convent, and there is now a troop of 
horſemen, riding up to the caſtle, at the full 
gallop, and crying murder, murder ! the village 
is in alarm. 

Fran. Go ring the bells, and ſummon all to 
church: to prayers I ſay, I will have prayers 
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ſaid for me: I'll ſet the priſoners free; go call 
my confeſſor, to give me abſolution of my fins ! 
What, not yet gone ? 

Dan. Are you ſerious, Sir ? and do you really 
with, I ſhould obey theſe orders? You, who 
have always made a jeſt of prayers, and who ſo 
often 

Fran. No more! to die is dreadful; it will 
be too late. A great noiſe is heard) To prayers, 
to prayers ! | 

Dan. Tis what I always told you, but you 
mocked at prayer ; and now, behold, Sir, when 
you are in trouble, when the flood o'erwhelms 
your ſoul 

Switz. Voice from the outward court.) Break 
down the gates, yonder is a light! they muſt 
be there. s 

Fran. {On his knees.) Hear my prayer, oh 
God of Heaven ! it is the firſt : Hear me, oh God 
of Heaven ! 

Suntz. {Still in the court.) Strike them down, 
my lads! Where's Blackman, with his troop ? 
ſurround the caſtle. Grimm, run, ſtorm the! ram- 
parts : 

Raz. (from behind.) Bring the firebrands; 
Watch where he comes down: We'll ſmoke 


him out. 


( 


Fran. My God! I've been no common 
murderer :---no petty crimes committed 

Dan. God have compaſſion ,on him! even 
his prayers are ſins. 


[A hud craſh is heard, and loud cries, the fire 
is ſeen through the windnos. 


Fran. I cannot pray: here, here, /beating 
his breaſt) all is choaked up! No, I will 
pray no more. | 

Dan. {Looking through the window) Mercy 
upon us, the whole caſtle is on fire! 

Fran. Here, take my ſword ; ſtab me be- 
hind ; thruſt it into my bowels: that- theſe 
villains may not come to make their ſport 
of me. 

Dan. God forbid! I will ſend none to 
heaven before his time ; much more to—— 

[He runs off. 


Fran. To hell, he would have ſaid. Yes, 

I feel he is right. —Hark, they are coming 

up, they are at the door! Why ſhould 

I ſhudder at this ſword's poin: ? there is till 
one way left to eſcape. 

[He attempts to open the windows ; the Robbers 
ruſh in, ſeize him, and carry him off. 
G 4 SCENE 
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SCENE II. 


The Tower and Foreſt, —as in Ad iv. 


The OLD CounT ſeated on a ſtone, and CHARLES 


in converſation with him, 


MOOR. 


Axp was he dear to you-—that other 
ſon ? 

Old Moor. Heaven knows how dear he was 
to me! But the ſpirit of a fiend poſſeſſed the 
younger of my ſons : I truſted to the ſerpent's 
wiles, and loſt both my children! How deeply 
now l feel the truth of thoſe ſad words Amelia 
uttered---< In vain, when on your death-bed 
you ſhall ſtretch your feeble hands to gtaſp 
your Charles, he never will approach your 
bed, never more comfort you.“ 

[ Moor, turning away his head, gives him his hand. 


Oh, were this my Charles's hand ! but he is 
gone---he cannot hear my complaint. I muſt 
die among ſtrangers: no ſon have I to cloſe 


my eyes ! 


1 


Moor. It muſt be ſo—-it muſt, this mo- 
ment !{—-—and yet can I bring him back 
his ſon? I never can bring back that ſon. 

Old Moor. What doſt thou fay * . 

Moor. Thy ſon---yes, old man, /he/itating } 
thy ſon 1s loſt for ever. 

Old Mor. Then why did you take me from 
yon hideous dungeon? 

Moor. { Ajide) Yet, if I could get his 
bleſſing, ſtcal it from him like a thief, and ſo 
eicape with that celeſtial treaſure ? 

[ Throwing himſelf at his fect. 
I broke the iron bolts of thy dungeon, bleſſed 
old man! I aſk thy kiſs for that. 

Old Moor. ( Prefs ng him to his boſom) Take 
this, and think it is a father's kiſs; and 1 will 
dream I hold my Charles to my breaſt. 
What, can you weep? 

Moor. I thought it was a father's kits. 


[ Throws himſelf on his neck : a confuſed noiſe is heard. 


Hark, tis vengeance comes! {Looking at 
Old Moor) Thou ſuffering lamb, enflame me 
with the tiger's fury ! the ſacrifice muſt now 
be offered up; and ſuch a victim, that the 
ſtars hall hide their heads in darkneſs, and 
univerſal nature be appalled. 

[ The noiſe i uere zſes. 
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Old Moor. Alas! what noiſe is that? Are 
theſe my ſon's confederates, come to drag me 


from the dungeon to the ſcaffold ? 


Moor. (Going away from him) Oh, Judge 
of heaven and earth, hear a murderer's prayer ! 
Give him ten thouſand lives; every life return 
anew, and every daggers's ſtroke refreth him 
for eternal agonies ! 


Old Moor. What is it you mutter there ?--- 
tis horrible! 

Moor. I ſay my prayers. 

Old Moor. Oh, think of Francis in your 
prayers. 

Moor. He 1s not forgotten. 

Old Moor. That's not the voice of one 
who prays. Oh, ceaſe ! ſuch prayers are 


dreadful. 


Enter SwiTZER, HERMAN, and all the Robbers : 
FrRANCi1s chained in the midft of them. 


 Switz. Here he is: I have fulfilled my 
word. | 

Raz. We tore him out of the flames of 
his caſtle ; his vaſſals all took to flight. 


Moor. Heard you nothing of Amelia? 


B 


Switz, I tried in vain to find her: An old 
ſervant told me ſhe was fled to a convent, to 
take the veil. 


Moor. May ſhe be happy ! 


Raz. The caſtle is in aſhes, and even the 
memory of his name annihilated. 


[4 pauſe. 


Moor. (With a ſtern voice to Francis) Doſt 
thou know me? 


[ Francis, without anſwering, fixes his eyes on the 


ground, while Charles leads him to Old Meor. 


Moor. Doſt thou know that man? 

Fran. {Starting back) Thunder of heaven, 
it is my father! 

Old Moor. ( Turning away) Go, may God 
forgive you! I have forgotten 

Moor. And may my curſe accompany that 
prayer, and clog it with a millſtone's weight ; 
that it may never reach the mercy- ſeat of God! 
Do you know that dungeon. 


Fran. (To Herman) Monſter, has your in- 
veterate enmity to our blood, purſued my 
poor father even to this dungeon ? 

Her. Where a he is wanted, the devil will 
never deſert his own. 
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| Moor. Enough. Lead this old man a little 
on into the foreſt ;----1 nced no father's tears 
to prompt to what remains. 
; [Herman leads off the Old Cunt. 


Fran. {To Herman, as he goes out.) Wretch, 
that I could ſpit my poiſonous foam in tor- 
rents on thy face ! 


[ Graws [is chains. 


Moor. {With dignity.) I ſtand commiſſioned 
here as miniſter of heaven's almighty king, the 
judge of right and wrong; and, from your 
mouths I ſhall announce a doom, which the 
moſt pure and upright court on carth would 
ſanction and approve. The guilty are aſſembled 
here as judges, and I---of all moſt guilry---am 
their chief. He, who, on ſcrutiny of his own 
conſcience, and ſtrict review of all his paſt 
offences, does not appear pure as the innocent 
child, and ſpotleſs, when compared to this enor- 


mous and horrible wretch, let him withdraw 
from this aſſembly. 


[A pauſe; The Rovbers remain unmev d, reſting on 


their arms. 


Moor 
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MOOR. 


Now, Moor, be proud indeed! for thou haſt 
this day changed the ſcarlet ners to the ſpot- 
leſs angels. His mother was mine too ! 

flo Seritzer and Kazinan. 
he you the judges. 
[Flo retires to one fide. 


Switz, Why ſtand we here like ſchoolboys 
wildered and amazed. While life is laviſh in 
variety of pleaſures, is death ſo niggardly in 
choice of tortures? Speak thou; for I have 
loſt all faculty of invention. 

Ras. Think on his gray hairs; caſt your 
eyes on that dungeon ; let theſe ſuggeſt. 

Switz, Accuſtomed as I am to ſcenes of 
horror, I am poor in ſuch invention. Was 
not this dungeon the chief ſcene of his 
atrocious crimes? Sit we not aow in judg- 
ment before this dungeon ? Down with 
him into the vault : there let him rot alive. 


Robbers. Down with him, down with him. 
{ They lay held of him. 


Fran. (Running to Charles.) Save me from 
the claws of theſe murderers, fave me brother ! 
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Moor. Thou haſt made me chief of theſe 
murderers; wilt thou entreat me now ? | 


Robbers. {(Tumultuouſly) Down with him, 
down with him. 


Moor. Then 1s my part ſuperfluous. Son of 
my father, thou haſt robbed me of heaven's 
bliſs, of Amelia, of every thing that was moſt 
dear to me: be that ſin blotted out---I do for- 
give thee, brother. 


[He embraces him, and goes out. The robbers drag 
Francis to the tower ; thruſt him in by force, 
and lock the door upon him. 


Moor. (Returning) It is accompliſhed ! Oh 
God, who ruleſt all, accept my thanks: It is 
accompliſhed ! If this dungeon ſhould be the 
limit of my courſe, to which thou hadſt led me, 
through paths of blood and horror : if, for that 
end, thou hadſt decreed I ſhould become the 
chief of theſe foul murderers : Eternal pro- 
vidence, I bend to thy will with awe and reve- 
rence: I tremble, and adore ! Lead in my 
father. 


' [Some of the band go out, aud return with the old man. 


Old Moor. Oh, whither do you lead me? 
where is my ſon ? 


( 


Moor. The planet, and the grain of ſand, 
hath each its place allotted in this ſcene of 
things: thy ſon has likewiſe his. 

Old Moor. Oh, I have no children! you have 
ſaved a dying wretch, and dragged him back to 
life, only to tell him that his children are no 
more. Shew mercy yet, and bury me again in 
that dark tower. 

Moor. Do. not blaſpheme, old man! Blaſ- 
pheme not him, before whole righteous throne 
I have this day prayed with, confidenos. Fearful 
and wonderful are his ways : but in the end are 
tears of joy. 

Old Moor. Where ſhall thoſe tears be ſhed ? 

Moor. Upon thy Charles's heart. 

[ Throws himſelf into his arms. 


Old Moor. My Charles alive! 
Moor. Yes, he is alive: Sent here to ſave, to 


avenge his father. Thus, by thy favourite ſon, 


thy kindneſs recompented : /pornting to the tower.) 
thus by the prodigal revenged. 
[ Prefſing him to his heart. 


Old Moor. Are theſe men thy friends? 1 dread 
to look at them. 


Moor. Aſk any ching, but that — that has 
no anſwer. | 
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Old Moor. Yet ſay, who are they? 

Moor. I cannot tell him. ( To the band) Let 
us be gone. 
Old Moor. You would not leave me! Where 
would you go? My ſon, my only fon. 

Moor. Yet, he muſt know it. It 1s too late--- 
in vain. Thy curſe, my father :---aſk me no 
more, I have thy curſe. Wretched father, by 
me twice ſlain ; theſe, thy deliverers are robbers : 
robbers and aſſaſſins; thy ſon, their captain. 

Old Moor. Oh, God, my children! Oh! 


[He dies. A ling filence : Moor kneels, and kiſſes 
his father's hand, then puts it to his heart. 


Moor. He's dead. Now indeed, all is accom- 
pliſhed : My genius tells me, here muſt be thy 
bourn : Thus far could nature go: no farther: 
Here, take this bloody plume.” 

"LN [ Throws it down. 


He that will be your captain, now may take 
it up. | 


Switz. What, do you renounce us? Where 
are your mighty plans, air bubbles all burſt 
with an old man's breath ? 


Moor. What Moor has done, who dares to 
queſtion? Hear my laſt command :----Come 


„ 
hither; Stand around, and hearken to your 
dying captain's words: You have been devoted 
to me; faithful beyond example. Had virtue 
been the bond of your attachment, you had been 
heroes; your memories had been revered, your 
names pronounc'd with rapture by mankind. 
Go, and devote what yet remains of life, to man- 
kind's ſervice, to your country's cauſe: Go, ſerve. 
a gracious king, who wages war, to vindicate 
the rights of man. This be my benediction! 
Hence, farewell. Stop, Switzer and Razman. 


[The Band go out; leaving Razman 
and Switzer. 


Moor. Give me thy hand, Razman: thine 
too, Switzer. | 
7 [ Taking their hands, and placing himſelf 
between them. 


Young man: (To Razman.) Thou art yet 
unſpotted : amongſt the guilty only guiltleſs. 
( To Switzer.) Theſe hands I have deep imbrued 
in blood: that be my offence, not thine : here, 
with this graſp, I take what is my own : Now, 
Switzer, thou art pure. | 


[Raifing their hands up ts heaven. 
H Father 
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Father of heaven, here I give them up! they 
will be now more fervently thine own, than 
thoſe who never fell. 


[Switzer and Razman fall on each 


other's neck. 


Oh, ſpare me, my friends, in this deciſive 
hour! An carldom is mine by heritage; a rich 
domain, on which no malediction reſts: Share 
it between you: become good men, good citi- 
zens; and if, for ten whom I have deſtroyed, you 
make but one man bleſt, perhaps my ſoul 
may yet be ſaved! Go, quick, while yet my 
fortitude remains. 


[Switzer and Razman go out, hiding 
their faces. 


MOOR alone. 


Good citizen and am not I too worthy 
of that name ?—— What law ſo terrible, 


as that which I have obeyed----what vengeance 
or atonement of offence that's like to mine ? 
ge my fate fulfilled ! - - - - - Hard by, 

| I have 
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I have obſerved a wretch, who labours by the 
day, an officer; he has eleven children: To 
him, who ſhall deliver up the robber Moor, 


a high reward is now proclaimed : He 
and his babes ſhall have it. 


[ Exit. 


TH*. END. 


EPILOGUE. 


WRITTEN AND SPOKEN BY 


THE MARGRAVINE OF ANSPACH. 


FIVE hundred years ago, thus robbers were 
Nobler than any modern robbers are : 
Well, tho' I ſmile, I ſwear I'm not in jeſt ; 
I come to aſk you all which you like beſt? 
A juſt compariſon *twixt both I'll draw, 
Aſk your deciſion, and make that a law.— 
Five hundred years ago, a deſperate band 
Of men of deſp'rate fortunes, hand in hand, 
With one accord, would willingly obey 
One noble Captain; who took boundleſs ſway, 

: | From 
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From birth, from talents, and thoſe matchleſs arts, 


That ſtamp one man the ruler of men's hearts. 
Led by this Chief, they boldly own'd their aims; 
By turns defending Vice and Virtue's claims: 
The rich they plunder'd, gave the necdy bread, 
And oft' ſent tyrants lleepleſs to their bed: 
For tyrants liv'd five hundred years ago; 

But now, O fie! there's no ſuch thing—Oh, no! 
In theſe collected and collecting times, 

Can Robbers boaſt of courage in their crimes ? 
Pens fer their daggers, paper for their ſhield: 
Such are the faſhionable arms they wield. 
Some men, like Francis, leave mankind alone, 
To rob themſelves, are by themſelves undone. 
Pluck, by rude acts, from honeſt virtuous minds, 
Their own fair fame, and give it to the winds. 
Folks rich in fame are baſely robb'd by thoſe, 
Who, ſtead of 'bludgeon, uſe nereſpaper proſe; 
With which they oft deſpoil a ſpotleſs name, 
Then, whiſp'ring, aſk your money or your Fame: 
Robbers there are, that ſteal all common ſenſe 
From Engliſhmen; and thoſe are hired for pence, 
A num'rous ſkulking band, call'd Pamphletcers, 
They thundered out Invaſton in our ears; 


1 | | Now 
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Now call out fire and murder every day, 
Yet ſay we're ſafe, if we will it or pay. 
A hoſt of pretty footpads day and night 
Aſſail the world, are never out of | fight, . 
Diſplaying vacancy in all their features, 
They /iſp, they amble, and nickname God's creatures ; 
Theſe are your modern Beaux and Belles, whofe crime 
Is robbing us of Heaven's beſt gift, our Jime: * 1 
A treaſure which, employ'd with wiſdom's art, 
Would fill with ſweet delight the human heart, 
And teach mankind on earth a Godlike part. 
Urg'd by this thought, ye fair, will, ye excuſe, 
If from yourſelves a band ſelect I chuſe 
Of irreſiſtleſs Thieves? Each in your turn 
Can fire from your eyes, deſtroy, and burn; 
Your looks, your very ſtailes, oft” rob the breaſt 

Of comfort, joy, of liberty and reſt. 
Oh, chuſe me Captain of this dangerous crew 
For, like yourſelves, I muſt plead guilty too; 
A prouder thief than me was never born, 
For whatſoe'er I ſteal I ne'er return. 


Under my banners, you will learn with eaſe 


To pilfer hearts, juſt whea and where you pleaſe : 
My 
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My art ſhall be confin'd alone to you, 
The art, when hearts are gain'd, to keep them true ; 
Juſtice herſelf will take the guilty's part, 
Who ſeize, inſtead of handkerchief, a heart; 

My Robbers there,* if they have your applauſe, 
Will join ſupport and make our own their cauſe : 
With thoſe, and theſe, + I make whole worlds obey ; | 
For neiverſal Love is boundleſs fway. «4 


